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— OVER FIFTY NATIONAL LINES INCLUDING — 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals, Laura Mercier, Murad, stila, SkinCeuticals, 
Kiehl's Since 1851, smoshbox, NARS, N.V. Perricone, M.D. , L’Occitone, Bliss 


Comer of Main &C Battery, Burlington 802.861.7500 
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skin and beauty products for women and men 
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A magical and revolutionary product 
at an unbelievable price. 
Starting at $499.99. 
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1 56 BISTRO 


Time is running out. Complete line-up of passes 
available at sugarbush.com and by phone at 
800.53.SUGAR. Purchase by May 2, 2010 for the low- 
est prices. 


* Spouses, partners in a civil union, parents and 
dependant children ages 18 and under living in 
the same household. 




www. 1 56bistro.com 

stay connected with us 


5 For 5 Apps 
EVERY DAY 4-bpm 

Join us as we bring back 
the after-work social hour. 
Five appetizers for $5 each. 


Unlimited skiing/riding at Lincoln Peak 
and Mt. Ellen. Includes a free 12 and under 
youth pass and resort/valley discounts. 


$ 7 , 000 * 

FAMILY FANCY PASS 

In maple syrup terms, “fancy" means the 
best of the best. Pass Includes skflng/ridlng, 
golf, mountain biking, Health and Racquet 
Club access, disc golf, zipline and resort/ 
valley discounts for the entire family. 


$ 1 0 Apps 

BURGER + BEER 


HOURS RESERVATIONS LOCATION 

Open Daily 802-885-0556 156 St. Paul St. 

4pm to Midnight info@l56bistro.com Burlington 


Swing in on Sundays for 
a Burlington Favorite Bistro 
Burger and Beer for $10. 


~ Sunsets Served Daily ~ 





Life. Powered by Solar. 



CELEBRATE EARTH DAY WITH GROSOLAR! 

Solar Made Simple Seminar: April 22 , 6 pm City Market 



Learn how solar power can save you money, add value to your home, 
and protect the environment. 

Come to our free “Solar Made Simple” seminar at City Market, 
April 22 at 6 pm and learn what solar can do for you. 


I love my family. 

I love saving money. 

I love my solar panels. 


gr Solar 


What the World Needs. JOW 


Solar Power Systems for Your Home 


800.374.4494 • groSolar.com 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 


The Grand New Flag? 


Last week, writer Lauren Ober interviewed 
amateur vexillologist Greg Stone, who has 
launched a campaign to redesign Vermont's 
state flag. Stone was inspired by a pam- 
phlet from theNorth American Vexillological 
Association, which criticizes Vermont's flag for 
its uninspiring design. 

“We have such a long history of such unorigi- 
nal flags in Vermont, ‘Stone told Ober. “It's sad 
for such a unique state.' 

The current state flag features a shield with 
images of Camel's Hump, Mount Mansfield, a 
pine tree, a red cowand some wheat beneath 
a buck's head. Stone would prefer a more 
iconic representation of the state, something 
more along the lines of flags from New Mexico, 
Texas and Maryland. 

Stone offered several of his desi gns for con- 
sideration in an online poll that appeared on 
our website, sevendaysvt.com. The story was 
one of the most popular items on our website 
last week; nearly 500 people voted in the poll. 

The winning design, pictured, received 157 
votes . . .though 215 people said they didnt 
like any of the options offered. 

Stone wil I need to demonstrate broad public 
support to change the flag — it requires an 
act of the legislature. 


blogworthy last week.. 
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the Dutch Mill Family Adaptive Ski & Sport is 
the White House. 
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©MagicHatBTV 
@magichat is teaming 
up w. @C0TSvt for a 
#BTV Twitter Pub Crawl 
on Thursday. Visit 
http://magichat.net/twittercrawl 
to sign uplivm 
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Burlington, Colchester, Shelburne and St Albans. 

WALK, 

DON'T RUN. 


AMAZING DEALS AT 

3anformshoe.com 



Try the 
bestselling 
Zobha 
Grace 
Tank! 
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Yoga- Lifestyle* F'tn- 

100 MAIN ST. BURLINGTON 

802-652-1454 • YOGARAMAVT.COM 


■WANTED: 


for a UVM research Study 
of Behavioral-Biological Factors 
Affecting Cigarette Smoking. 

We are looking for people who are: 
P> • Healthy Adults. 18-55 years old 

• Available once everyday for 

■1 15 consecutive days 

We offer flexible sessions: 

• Approximately 25 minutes a day 



TAX CREDITS AND INCENTIVES 
MAKE SOLAR A GREAT 
INVESTMENT!!! 

: * Accredited, Licensed, Established 
and Highly Accomplished 
| * Hundreds of systems in service 

* Locally-owned since 1991 

• VT RE Incentive Partner 

VERMONT SOLAR, LLC 
SOLAR ELECTRIC & HOT WATER 
! RESIDENTIAL & COMMERCIAL 
www.vermontsolar.com 
j 802.863.1202 800.286.1252 
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FEEoback 

READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 


LEAF IT ALONE 

No mountains, no Vermont [“What’s Wrong 
With the Vermont State Flag? Almost 
Everything, According to an Amateur 
Vexillologist," April 14]. These designs might 
make it a good flag for the forestry depart- 
ment at UVM, but Vermont is more than this 
and needs better than this. 1 applaud your 
effort, truly, but don't change for change’s 
sake; much more thought and input is 
needed. And die leaf? Yikes. Do we need any 
more suggestions that we are still hankerin’ 
to be part of Canada? 


DOCTOR S ORDERS 

Several errors in the “Potty Time” article 
by Alice Levitt [“Side Dishes," April 14] 
could have been avoided by calling the 
Vermont Department of Health to verify 
facts before publication. Most notably, it 
was our medical director, Donald Swartz, 
MD, who participated in legislative discus- 
sions on the issue in March, not January. 
Our chief medical examiner, who performs 
medical death investigations, was not in- 
volved in these discussions. 

The requirement that a food 
establishment provide one toilet and 
one hand sink for up to 25 seats is not 
random, arbitrary or especially strict 
Vermont's regulation, which has been in 
place since 1976 and is consistent with 
other related regulations such as the 
state plumbing code, is well within the 


range of the similar requirements in other 
states. New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut have toilet requirements 
for food-service establishments that are 
stricter than Vermont's. The Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration requires 
employers to provide one toilet for every 
15 employees, two toilets for 16-35 employ- 
ees and three toilets for 36-55 employees. 
Restroom requirements assure adequate 
toilet and hand-washing facilities are avail- 
able for patrons and employees. Effective 
hand washing is one of the most important 
ways to prevent the spread of food-borne 
illness and infectious disease. 

We appreciate Seven Days' coverage of 
public health issues, and we stand ready to 
provide fast, accurate and credible infor- 
mation upon request. 

Austin Sumner. MD 

BURLINGTON 
Sumner is state epidemiologist for 
environmental health at the Vermont 
Department of Health. 

BAD TASTE 

The conclusion of Alice Levitt’s portion 
of “Dueling Diets” [April 7] sorely disap- 
pointed with its flippant suggestion that 
the government replace food stamps with 
Big Lots stores. These casually thought- 
less comments reinforce multiple negative 
connotations attached to receiving food 
assistance. If the author had her way, she 
would limit the more than 10 percent of 
Vermonters receiving food benefits to 
a diet of sugary cereals, sodium-laced 


TIM NEWCOMB 





noodle cups and Spam. It's ironic that in 
the same breath Levitt explains her choice 
to continue buying produce from the 
supermarket, she condemns low-income 
Vermonters to canned meats and veggies. 

In fact, rather than limiting choices, we 
should do more to make healthy, affordable 
food available to Vermonters of all income 
levels. More needs to be done to enroll the 
thousands of Vermonters who need and are 
eligible for food-assistance programs, yet 
haven't signed up or don't 
know how to access help. 

On the federal and state 
level, much hasbeendone 
on both of these fronts, 
as well as to reduce the 
stigma of accepting food 
benefits. From moving to 
electronic benefits rather 
than actual food stamps, 
to changing the name of 
Vermont's food-stamp 
program, and allowingthe 
use of benefits at farmers 
markets, food-assistance 
options are more socially 
accepted and healthier than ever before. 

This article was a missed opportunity 
that affirmed tired stereotypes and under- 
mined the successes Vermont has made in 
modernizing its food programs. 

Chris Saunders 
MIDDLEBURY 


"STUCK" ON PINE STREET 

I loved the most recent "Stuck in Vermont: 
Speaking Volumes” [April 14]. My wife and 
1 stumbled upon the Barge Canal Market 
last weekend while looking at furniture 
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late: The doors were open when we ar- 
rived at the furniture store, closed when 
we left. We’ll be back. 

As the owner of a small soup-to-nuts 
bookstore in Northfield, and a lifelong 
browser in record stores, I can’t help but 
hope that I’ll see more stories in Seven Days 
about some of the lesser-known community 
bookstores and independent record stores 
in Vermont. I’m lucky to live in Montpelier, 
where four bookstores coexist within a 
two-block radius. But the pressures on local 
bookstores and record stores are unprec- 
edented, and many are having a tough time. 
You may be aware that Riverwalk Records 
just shut down its Montpelier store. 

You folks do a nice job of covering 
local authors, publishers and musicians; 
more stories like the “Stuck in Vermont” 
about Norbert Ender’s Pine Street refuge 
will help Vermonters remain aware of the 
stores, often in their backyards, where 
they can kind find these folks' work, and 
many other gems as well. 


WHITHER CHEAP MAPLE? 

We ran out of maple syrup last week, so we 
“ran out" and bought some directly from 
a producer in Williston. We used www. 
vermontmaple.org to locate some close- 
by, year-round sugarhouses by clicking 
on Chittenden County and found six. One 
link didn't work, and they had no phone. 
One was the Inn atEssex — hmm, thatsure 
didn’t sound promising. Checked out two 
farmers in Williston 
and found both their 
prices were $45, which 
they said they hadn't 
increased in two 
years. Out of curiosity, 
I clicked through to 
Shelburne Farms’ store 
and my jaw dropped. 
One jug: $55. Oh, wait 
... they don’t have gal- 
lons — that’s for a half 
gallon. Or, to do the 
easy math for you: $110 
per gallon! 

My point in all this 
is Kirk Kardashian's factoid that the aver- 
age price of a Vermont gallon is "nearly 
$40 today" seems awfully low [“Maple 
Sugar Rush,” April 14], If that’s true, and 
if we drop off the outlier Shelburne Farms 
and use the two $45/galloners here in 
Williston for our calculation, then to get 
to that average I should be able to find a 
couple of retailers somewhere in Vermont 
selling theirs for under $35. I’m not one 
to balk at paying a slight premium price 
to support local farmers, but I’m also into 
saving money, especially on sweets! 

Send me the Google directions to those 
$35-per-gallon producer-sellers! 


Reporter’s note: Our info cam efrom 
2009 USDA data that claims the aver- 
age price for a gallon in Vermont was 
$39.20 in 2008. This is the average aero 
retail, wholesale and bulk. Vermont’s 
average is lower than most states, 
because the state sells a lot of bulk. 
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404 FREE Delivery of Mulch & Soil... happening now! 444 

Xsj|> 

Take What You’ve Learned 


and Get Back to the Garden! 

r A 

SATURDAY, APRIL 24 • 11:00 12:30pm <$20/person) 


Square Foot Gardening 

'-V'd 

SATURDAY. APRIL 24 • 1:30 3 : 00 om ■IMIhCQ 

Prepping Beds for Seedlings 


Oovid Boucher 


..v ’ - , www gardenersuxim/ seminars /vr 
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GARDENER 


128 Intervale Road. 422 Marshall Avenue. 


'■ off Riverside Ave. Burlington Taft Comers, Williston 

j (8Q2)8eO-3SOS • Spring hours: Mon-Sat 8 am- 6 pm. Sun lOam-spm 


DON’T DUMP 


DONATE! 

Any brand. Any condition. 

It's all GOOD! 

South Burlington 

1080 Shelburne Road 
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SATURDAY 24 


Crop Circle 

A few weeks ago, 
staff writer Lauren 
Ober wrote about the Green 
Mountain Crop Mob's visit to Adam's 
Berry Farm in these pages. The 
grassroots group gives a whole new 
meaning to the word "mobster': It 
gathers volunteers to help small- 
scale local farmers set up forthe 
season. Ready to pitch — and dig, mulch 
and compost — in? This time, the agrarians 
flock to Symphony Farm. 


SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE GO 
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SATURDAY 24 

Gallon of Gold 


Who will be this year's World Maple Syrup Champion? Gotta head to the St. Johnsbury 
World Maple Festival to find out. The annual affair celebrates Vermont^ liquid gold 
with a sap showdown. Streets are lined with 50-plus food and craft vendors, while 
visitors enjoy live music by Red Flouse, sugarhouse tours and a broomball game. And 
there's plenty more on tap. 


SEE CALENOAR LISTING ON PAGE 60 



Taking the Low Road 

With the release of Oh My God, 
Charlie Darwin, Rhode Island- 
based indie-folk group The 
Low Anthem have snagged 
some national attention. 

And Seven Days music editor 
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A Horse on the Course, of 
Course 


' Key Timing 


It takes more than fast finger work to keep up with Colorado College's the Bowed Piano 
Ensemble- The 10-person band bypasses the black-and-whites and goes straight for the 
innards in an open-top piano performance. Theyll fiddle around with strings, hammers 
and fishing line in a one-of-a-kind auditory experience that'll make you want to decon- 
struct your own piano. But please, leave this one to the experts. 


SEE CALENDAR SPOTLIGHT ON PAGE 56 
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ONGOING 

Keep It Together 


Jager DiPaola Kemp Design's current exhibit, “Works by Sara Bridgman and Steve 
Maeck,“ shows that birds of a feather flock together ... or at least grow up together. The 
Vermont-bred artists were childhood friends, and their respective paintings and sculp- 
tures complement each other in this mixed-media display. Look for riveting textures 
and simple forms in both. 


SEE ART REVIEW ON PAGE 70 
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Man on the Moon 

Who better to speak on Earth Day than a man who has 
viewed the planet from outer space? Alan Bean, who 
moonwalked on the Apollo 12 mission of '69, arrives at 
Green Mountain College on Thursday to deliver 
the annual Thomas L Benson lecture. The 
retired NASA astronaut uses his former 
time in orbit as inspiration for his cur- 
rent career as a painter. Glimpse the 
bigger picture as he speaks. 





2 Simple Pleasures $55 
2 Pineapple Pedis $65 
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Pedicures 


Always Affordable & Adorable < 

Open Daily • 192 College St svhiimhib 
658-6006 •tootsiesofvt.com 



Burlington Area’s Newest 
Indoor Growing Supply Store 


10% OFF ANY $100 PURCHASE 

with this coupon. Expires 4/30/10. Cannot be combined with other offers, 

PLANT START UP SUPPLIES • HYDROPONIC SUPPLIES • ROCK WOOL 
INDOOR GARDENING LIGHTS • HIGH MOWING SEEDS (GROWN IN VT) 

973 Roosevelt Hwy, Colchester 
vtgrowerssupply.com • 578-1888 

Q Check us oul oa FACEBOOK' 7 rr ' 
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FAIR GAME | Open season on Vermont politics by shay totten 



Identity Politics 


I nl993,Sen.JULluscANNs(R-Caledonia) 
introduced a bill to recognize 
Vermont’s original inhabitants: the 
Abenaki people. Twelve years later, 
in 2005, Canns died on the eve of a 
hearing on the issue. He was 82. 

Canns, whose ancestors were white, 
African American and Cherokee, was a 
tireless champion of the Green Mountain 
State’s native people. 

Fellow Northeast Kingdom lawmaker 
Sen. VINCENT illuzzi (R-Essex/Orleans) 
said Abenaki recognition was one of 
Canns’ unfinished tasks — a dying wish, 
if you will, that he passed on to Illuzzi 
to fulfill. 

Thisyearllluzziusheredabill through 
his own Senate Economic Development 
Committee, which subsequently passed 
the full Senate. At a minimum, state rec- 
ognition would allow the Abenaki to sell 
their arts and crafts with the state’s seal 
of approval — both in and out of state. 
Without it, they cannot legally claim 
their wares as "Native American made.” 

"This is not about land claims, or 
federal recognition — the Abenaki have 
already been denied that,” says Illuzzi. 
“All we're trying to do is help Native 
Americans in Vermont be able to of- 
ficially sell baskets and other arts and 
crafts. It’s that simple.” Recognition also 
helps tribes access housing and educa- 
tion resources, he added. 

The Senate bill recognizes four docu- 
mented Abenaki tribes — Missisquoi, 
Koasek, Nulhegan and ELNU — and sets 
up a process for additional bands and 
tribes to gain recognition through an ex- 
panded Vermont Commission on Native 
American Affairs. It also spells out six 
key criteria for Native Americans to be 
recognized by the state. 

Rather than accept the Senate ver- 
sion, the House stripped out all refer- 
ences to specific tribes and will tweak 
the recognition criteria, and approval 
process, crafted by the Senate, keeping 
the VCNAA largely as is. 

Both bills charge the VCNAA with 
reviewing tribal recognition requests 
and forwarding rcommendations to 
lawmakers. 

As "Fair Game” readers may recall, 
the VCNAA has been plagued by age-old, 
inter- and intra-tribal rivalries that may 
have been exacerbated by insensitive 


gubernatorial appointments. 

“It doesno t appear to be justor reason- 
able to recognize any tribes before there 
[are] criteria in statute for them to meet,” 
said Rep. KESHA RAM (D -Burlington), who 
has taken the lead on the House version 
of the bill. “This decision will not only 
level the playing field, but my firm belief 
is that it will demonstrate to the Indian 
Arts and Crafts Board and other federal 
entities that we are standing on solid 

IT DOES NOT APPEAR 
TO BE JUSTOR 
REASONABLE 

TO RECOGNIZE ANY TRIBES 
BEFOfTETHERE[A(TE]CRITERIA 
IN STATUTE FOR THEM TO MEET. 

REP. KESHA RAM (D-BURLINGTON) 

ground with our recognition process." 

Illuzzi disagrees. “It appears as 
though she’s being influenced by tribes 
recognized in other states who want to 
keep their competitive advantage to keep 
the Abenaki from being recognized,” he 
said of Ram. The result of the House’s 
effort? It’s unlikely the Abenaki will see 
recognition this year, Illuzzi predicted. 

Ram said she has spoken with Abenaki 
who don’t belong to any of tire four 
tribes, as well as other Native Americans. 
She says they felt left out of the Senate 
process and wanted to see a “fair and 
transparent” alternative in place. 

The tribes that are named in the 
Senate bill have a different view of the 
matter, of course. 

"This has been such a long, terrible 
process," said LUKE WILLARD, chief of the 
Nulhegan tribe. 

Three decades, in fact. Gov. TOM 
salmon, a Democrat, first recognized the 
tribe by executive order in 1976, only to 
see that overturned by his successor Gov. 
RICHARD snelling, a Republican, in 1977. 

“I will say this," said Willard, “with or 
without a bill, with or without scholars, 
with or without a commission, we know 


Ch-ch-challenges 

Is "Challenges for Change" the Trojan 
horse in a battle to eviscerate Vermont's 
social programs? That possibility moti- 
vated House members to shore up the 
legislation last week. Lawmakers made 
it clear the Douglas administration may 
not cut benefits or limit eligibility for 
Vermonters who need health care or 
social services. Any substantial tweaks 
have to be vetted by key legislative 

The House even acquiesced to a one- 
day special summer session advocated by 
the House GOP caucus — a “Challenges” 
progress check of sorts. Republicans are 
still upset about the less-than-public 

It’s not likely the Senate will go along 
with a special session in July — too many 
wannabe governors in the room. So the 
pressure is on the upper chamber to 
close the remaining budget gap — as 
much as $25 million total — in the next 
few weeks. There is talk about using a 
mix of rainy-day funds, one-time funds 
and other measures to make the budget 
balance. 

Not if House Minority Leader PATTI 
komline (R-Dorset) has anything to say 
about it. “If one-time money is used, 
then the ‘Challenges' have notbeen met,” 
Komline pointed out. 

Rep. PAUL POIRIER (I-Barre) predicted 
last week that the “Challenges” will be 
law by session’s end — no matter the 
protest. 

“I respect raw political power,” said 
Poirier, who was one of the chief lieu- 
tenants under powerful House Speaker 

Hi story Lesson #91 

Speaking of RALPH WRIGHT, I received an 
email from the former Vermont House 
speaker about last week's column. 

He reminded me that the legislature 
was an equal partner in protecting the 
state’s most vulnerable during the 1991 re- 
cession, even though history often credits 
Republican Gov. Richard Snelling. 

"My recollection is, the Democratic 
legislature had more than a little to do 
with that act of fairness back in 1991,” 


GOT A TIP FOR SHAY? SHAY@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


Wright wrote from his Florida home. “If 
someone had asked what was the first 
thing Gov. Snelling and I agreed upon 
it was: 'This deficit will not be placed 
on the backs of the poor, the elderly, or 
the children.’ And then we raised taxes.” 
Graduated, he added parenthetically. 

Snelling’s stance was risky, Wright 
noted, but he was “a man willing to risk 
his political future for doing what he 
thought was right” 

And what was "doing right,” accord- 
ing to Wright? In 1991, the top marginal 
tax rate was around 9.6 percent. The 
“Snelling plan” raised it to 13.5 percent 
in 1993 for people earning more than 
5250,000. There were also budget cuts 
and layoffs. 

Fast forward to today. In 200S, the 
top marginal rate of 9.5 percent kicked 
in around $350,000. 

Rather than raise taxes last year, 
legislators closed a capital gains tax 
exemption, recouping an estimated 
$35 million of wealth earned from 
stock investments. But they didn’t put 
that money into social services; they 
lowered income-tax rates across the 
board, making the whole effort revenue 
neutral. 

That means folks earning more than 
$375,000 saw their top marginal rate 
drop to 9.4 percent in 2009. This year 
it’ll drop to 8.95 percent. 

Let’s hope they spend it all in one 

Political Capital 

A top aide to Gov. jim Douglas took issue 
with last week’s column — shocker, I 

I asked readers if they could think 
of a high-ranking Vermont Republican 
who might be willing to spend some 
political capital by urging congressio- 
nal colleagues to drop their filibuster 
against a key budget bill that would save 
Vermont $7 million by June, and even 
more in FY 11. 

Secretary of Administration NEALE 
lunderville thinks Douglas is the only 
high-ranking Republican in Vermont. 
Fancy that. 

Plus, Lunderville said Douglas has 
already done his part. In his role as 
chairman of the National Governors’ 
Association, the guv urged congres- 
sional leaders — Democrats and 
Republicans alike — to pass a key bill 
that would extend some stimulus iunds 
to the state. 

The February 5 letter was also signed 
by NGA vice chairman, Gov. JOE manchin 
(D-WV). 

So I stand corrected. 

Note that correspondence on some 
other organization’s letterhead is what 


passes for political capital these days. 
Yankee Ingenuity 
Fellow Seven Days reporter ANDY 
bromage alerted me to a recent pro- 
Vermont Yankee “My Turn” op-ed in 
the Burlington Free Press authored by 
GREG WILSON. 

It was a sharply written piece with 
several key talking points: The loss 
of jobs due to Vermont Yankee’s clo- 
sure would fray Vermont’s safety net, 
decimate the economy, and drain state 

"Our ambitious senator thinks he 
can use Vermont Yankee as a pawn in 
his quest to become governor,” Wilson 
wrote of President Pro Tern PETER 
shumlin. “But with the jobs of 1300 
people and their families on the line, it’s 
Russian roulette." 

And who is Greg Wilson, other than 
a resident of Halifax, Vt.? Could he be 
the same GREGORY WILSON who sends out 
press releases for Vermont Yankee? 

Nah, the Freeps would surely identify 
an Entergy PR dude, right? Or, at least 
Wilson would tell them, right? 

No and no. 

“I am a Vermonter and speaking 
as such,” Wilson told “Fair Game” in 
a missive from his entergy.com email 
address. 

The Freeps didn't respond to a 
request to explain their “My Turn” 
vetting process. But they shouldn’t 
feel too bad. Wilson’s op-ed found its 
way into the Rutland Herald, Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus, Deerfield 
Valley News and other papers as a 
letter to the editor. 

I wonder where Wilson found the 
time to be so prolific between tritium- 
leak updates. 

And how did he escape detection by 
the various newspapers that published 

"If it’s an op-ed piece and I’m sus- 
picious of its origins, I don’t use it or 
would check,” said DAVID MOATS, the 
Herald’s Pulitzer Prize-winning op-ed 
page editor. "There seems to be a variety 
of parties with veiled affiliations inter- 
ested in Yankee.” 

Veiled indeed. © 


B Can't wait till Wednesday for the 
next "Fair Game?' Tune into WPTZ 
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local matters 


Shelburne Farms Experiments with “Biochar” 
to Clean Water and Revitalize Soil 

BY KEN PICARD 



M arshall Webb is accustomed to 
getting his hands dirty. After all, 
he’s the woodlands manager at 
Shelburne Farms, the sprawl- 
ing agricultural estate on Lake 
Champlain that has been in his family for 
generations. 

But his latest project, handling charred 
lumber, isn’t as messy as you’d expect: A 
ton of "biochar" is remarkably clean, and 
holds the promise of purifying polluted 
water, revitalizing damaged soil, gener- 
ating clean energy and even saving the 
planet from global warming, according to 
scientists who are experimenting with the 
blackened wood. 

“The problem with biochar is that the 
potential is so great and so exciting that 
people tend to exaggerate what's known 
about it,” Webb admits. “But, according to 
a whole bunch of people, biochar is one of 
the key discoveries that will enable humans 
to survive better in this century." 

What is this miracle material? Seated in 
his silo-shaped office in the north tower of 
Shelburne Farms’ farm barn, Webb drops 
a couple of discs on the table and explains. 
The first, he says, is a greenish-brown 
hockey puck made of pressed switchgrass 
that was grown in Pennsylvania. The 
second, slightly smaller disc is the charred 
and friable remains of that same switch- 
grass after it'sbeen reduced to its elemental 
carbon by heating it to about 1000 degrees 
Fahrenheit in the absence of oxygen. 

Webb picks up the second disc, which 
crumbles easily in his hands. Surprisingly, 
his fingers don’t get very dirty at all — a 
good sign, he notes. Unlike the blackened 
remains found in a barbecue or fire pit, 
biochar contains few, if any, of the toxic 
byproducts left behind by incomplete 
combustion at lower temperatures. 


Next, Webb explains how biochar is 
made. He takes out a contraption made 
from a coffee can stacked on top of a 
paint can with holes punched in the top. 
Basically, the paint can is filled with wood 
pellets, or any other kind of biomass, and a 
fire is built in the top can. As the fire burns 
down, it “pyrolyzes” the biomass below 
it, releasing gases such as hydrogen and 
methane, which are subsequently burned 
off. What’s left behind in the makeshift 
retort is biochar, as well as a bio-oil by- 
product that can be used as fuel. 

Several weeks ago, Webb, along with 
two researchers from Cape Cod, spent the 
weekend at Shelburne Farms with a much 
larger version of Webb’s coffee-can con- 
traption making four 500-pound batches 
of biochar; they used scrap lumber left 
over from a saw mill. Webb sold a bag of 
the stuff to a man across the lake in New 
York who wants to do his own experiments 
with it. The rest Webb gets to keep to play 
with at Shelburne Farms. 

His plan, which utilizes environmental 
studies students from UVM, involves put- 
ting several biochar filters into a nearby 
stream that empties into Lake Champlain. 
The students will test the water above 
and below the carbon filters to see how 
effectively they remove phosphorus, 
nitrogen and E. coli bacteria, all of which 
are pollutants that run off the farm and 
deteriorate the water quality. If everything 
goes according to Webb’s expectations, the 
biochar filters should capture these pollut- 
ants in much the way an activated charcoal 
filter does. 

Next, Webb plans to take those nutrient- 
saturated filters and add them to test plots 
in Shelburne Farms’ vegetable gardens. 
This should not only return the nitrogen 
and phosphorus to the soil, where it can be 



BIOCHAR HOLDS 
THE PROMISE 

OF PURIFYING POLLUTED WA1ER, 
REVITALIZING DAMAGED SOIL, 
GENERATING CLEAN ENERGY 
AND EVEN SAVING IDE PLANET 
FROM GLOBAL WARMING. 


absorbed by plants; thebiochar should also 
help retain moisture and provide a fertile 
environment for the billions of microor- 
ganisms necessary for healthy soil. 

"And the side benefit is that the carbon 


is basically sequestered for a thousand 
years," Webb adds. “It doesn’t break down 
or go away." 

Although the term "biochar" is 
relatively new, as are many of its uses 
for environmental management, the idea 
has actually been around for centuries. 
Pre-Columbian Amerindian populations 
were known to have added a version of 
biochar to the soil in the Amazon Basin 
to increase its fertility. It was even given 
a name, terra preta de Indio, Portuguese 
for “Indian black earth," which histori- 
ans believe may have contributed to the 
development of complex civilizations in 
that region. 

Over the last two centuries, agrono- 
mists around the world have also recom- 
mended adding charcoal dust or similar 
charred material to the soil in order to 
retain moisture, boost soil chemistry and 
improve seedling growth. However, only 
recently have researchers begun to rec- 
ognize the vast complementary potential 
of using biochar to lower greenhouse 
gases, generate heat and revitalize soils 
damaged from decades of logging or 
overfarming. 

For his part, Webb says that if the bio- 
char lives up to its much-vaunted potential 
— Bob Wells from Cape Cod’s Redberry 
Farm was able to increase the output of 
his farm by thousands of dollars per acre, 
he notes — Webb would eventually like 
to build an oven of his own at Shelburne 
Farms for making biochar, which could 
also be used to heat the animal barns or 
other buildings, all in a carbon-negative 

“There’s a relatively smallbut very, very 
passionate group of individuals who are 
working on this," Webb says, manipulating 
a lump of charred wood with his fingers. 
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A New, Online “Atlas” * 
Maps Vermont’s 
Renewable Energy Sources 

BY LAUREN OBER 



I f Vermont Yankee shuts down in 2012, 
the state will have to start looking else- 
where to meet its energy needs. But 
“elsewhere” might be in our own back- 
yards. Advocates for renewable energy 
sources such as biomass, wind and solar 
want to make local power happen right 
here. The soon-to-be launched Renewable 
Energy Atlas of Vermont could accelerate 
that process. 

The online atlas is a project of the 
Vermont Sustainable Jobs Blind that 
allows users —both consumers and renew- 
able energy providers — to get a picture of 
the sustainable-energy portfolio not only 
within the state but in their own neigh- 
borhoods. Consumers can see how many 


residential wind turbines spin in Richmond 
or how much a household in Barre could 
save from a solar panel installation. 

The website, which goes live on Earth 
Day, was a year in the making, says Scott 
Sawyer, atlas project manager for the 
VS JF. The project cost $100,000, the bulk 
of which came from the U.S. Department 
of Energy through Sen. Patrick Leahy's 
office, with contributions from Green 
Mountain Coffee Roasters, the Vermont 
Community Foundation and the Vermont 
Clean Energy DevelopmentFlind. 

The GIS-based web application is the 
first of its kind to identify, analyze and vi- 
sualize existing and potential locations for 


Survival Is Taxing 
for Delinquent Veterans 
Group in Winooski 


BY ANDY BROMAGE 

hould a Winooski veterans organiza- 
tion get a new liquor license, even if 
it’s failed to pay an overdue $22,000 
property tax bill? 

That’s the question the Winooski 
City Council is grappling with as the 
Regular Veterans Association Post 514 
lobbies for help 
paying what’s due and 
tax-free status going 
forward. 

The RVA is seeking 
renewal of its first- 
class liquor license from the city council, 
which doubles as Winooski's liquor con- 
trol board. Winooski officials are holding 
out on the license until the vets come up 
with a plan for settling a $21,883 tax tab 
that’s been accruing since the summer of 
2008. 

The Regular Veterans Association, 
which is open to any honorably discharged 
service member, is struggling financially 
in the wake of numerous "embezzlement” 
scandals and a pending sexual harassment 
lawsuit that could prove costly for the 
group. 

Winooski police arrested two members 
of the RVA in 2004 on charges of embez- 
zling $2800 from the organization, ac- 
cording to Deputy Chief Rich Benoit Last 
November, the RVA asked police to look 
into the theft of $807 from the post. Now 


RVA officers claim that a halfdozen indi- 
viduals fleeced the organization for some 
$200,000 over a six-year period. Winooski 
police confirm they’re investigating yet 
another claim of embezzlement lodged by 
RVA in 2009, but could not comment on 
the scope of the probe. 

“Yeah, there’s 
been some stinkers 
over here, people 
who I would not 
say were honorable 
officers,” says post 
commander Marty Martinez, a former 
Naval crew chief who completed two 
tours in Vietnam. “I want to bring it back, 
to make it a place veterans can call their 
second home.” 

The Regular Veterans Association occu- 
pies a white brick house on Weaver Street. 
The dimly lit hall features a “canteen” 
holding coolers stocked with Budweiser 
bottles. There’s also a pinball machine and 
a foosball table, a flashing jukebox and a 
dance floor. The Winooski chapter was 
founded in 1944 as a place where veterans 
ineligible for membership in other vets 
groups, such as Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
could socialize. It’s one of only six remain- 
ing chapters in the U.S. The national RVA 
dissolved in 1991, but Martinez says that 
Post 514 still has more than 800 members. 
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SLAUGHTER FODDER 

Who regulates Vermont slaughterhouses? 
Some require both state and federal inspec- 
tors on the premises during “processing.” So 
what went wrong at Bushway Packing in 
Grand Isle, where Humane Society work- 
ers managed to shoot a video of seemingly 
routine animal abuse? Seven Days readers 
respond to Andy Bromage’s original March 
24 story about the slaughterhouse, “Emails 
Suggest Vermont Meat Inspector Knew 
About Bushway Abuse,” and also a March 
31 letter from state meat inspector Randy 
Quenneville. 

EversinceBushwayPacking’shorrific animal 
abuse was exposed by the Humane Society 
of the U.S. (HSUS), the Vermont Agency of 
Agriculture, Food and Markets (VAAFM) 
has denied knowledge and responsibility, 
and blamed everyone who did take action. 
They continue to blame HSUS, Dr. Wyatt 
and now Senator Giard (D-Addison), who 
are the only ones who did take action. How 
about blaming the abusers, and taking some 
responsibility tor this? 

Of course the state knew about the inhu- 
mane handling and food-safety violations 
that resulted in plant shutdowns in May, 
June and July 2009 when they occurred, 
because a state inspector was assigned as 
the inspector in charge at Bushway during 
those months. 

It is incomprehensible that VAAFM 
took no action when they knew that the 
plant was shut down for the same, repeat 
violation in three successive months. 
VAAFM also knew that when Dr. Wyatt 
was no longer at the plant, the inhumane 
handling violations stopped being re- 
ported. Did they think that, all of a sudden, 
Bushway Packing saw the light? It took an 
HSUS undercover investigation to force 
VAAFM to act 

2 To risk Vermont's food safety and allow 

£ animal abuse to continue in this manner 
2 is negligent. They need to stop making 

< excuses and blaming others, admit their 
5 culpability in this fiasco, and come up 
S with a corrective action plan that protects 

Vermont farmers, businesses, animals and 
consumers from the lasting damage that 
o has been done to the reputation of our 
S state, to die Vermont brand, and to our 
8 agricultural businesses. 

Deborah Loring 

g BURLINGTON 

At first blush, abill to create a livestock care 
u) standards advisory council sounds like a 
g positive step, especially after the repeated 
g shutdowns of the Bushway slaughterhouse 
2 due to documented cruelty to animals. But, 
sadly, a closer read reveals that this bill, like 
similar bills introduced across the country, 
is really just an attempt by agricultural in- 
terests to "circle the wagons” against true 

< The makeup of the council is very heav- 
S ily weighted with industry representa- 
“ tives involved in the breeding, selling and 


slaughter of livestock. With the interests 
of their own businesses at stake, one must 
wonder whether standards and practices 
that result from such a council would ad- 
equately address issues of animal welfare 
in the recommendations that might come 
out of such an effort 

The inhumane slaughter of days-old 
calves has created a large and lastingblem- 
ish on Vermont's image. Please let your 
legislators know if you share similar con- 
cerns for the reputation of Vermont-based 
products and the welfare of the animals 
that are raised and sent to slaughter in our 
state. Ask them to vote “No” on H.767. 


Here is information Vermont’s legislators 
and taxpayers need to know: Of all Vermont 
slaughterhouses, only two are full-time, 
strictly state-inspected facilities — one for 
red meat, one for quail. Others are either 
part-time, or combination federal- and 
state-inspected plants. Forty U.S. states do 
not use a state meat-inspection program. 
Why not? Such programs are very expen- 
sive for states to maintain. The sign at 
Bushway says "Vermont State Inspected." 
The fact is, Bushway had only a federal 
grant of inspection. There was a USDA 
supervisory public health veterinarian on 
site. (This SPHV issued three suspensions 
in 2009 for inhumane treatment. He was 
then temporarily replaced by the inspector 
seen on die HSUS video, who was termi- 
nated.) There was also a Vermont state 
inspector on site. Simply put, Vermonters 
are paying 50 percent of the state inspec- 
tor's salary to do a federal job! If the state 
dropped its program, the USDA would be 
required to provide 100 percent of inspec- 
tions to all plants, at no cost to Vermont 
taxpayers. 

Equally disturbing is that Vermont's 
meat-inspection officials knew of the three 
suspensions for inhumane treatment of 
calves when they occurred, and chose to 
do nothing until the HSUS video became 
public. This illustrates another serious 
flaw in the state’s meat-inspection pro- 
gram. This is a very sad case in our history, 
and one we cannot allow to happen again. 
Vermont needs to wake up and take a com- 
prehensive look at our meat-inspection 
program. Either fix it or get rid of it. 

Katherine A. Collins 

I am writing in response to the Bushway 
abuse article and the letter to the editor 
response written by state meat inspector 
Randy Quenneville. 

The criticism of Dr. Wyatt's and the 
HSUS’ findings stated by Mr. Quenneville 
is clearly designed to quiet the voice that 
needs to be heard. Dr. Wyatt is the voice of 
the animals; those who are unable to speak 
for themselves. It is his job and responsibil- 
ity to report abuse. Quenneville's remarks 
referring to Dr. Wyatt as a coward and liar 
appeared to be retaliatory and defensive... 


We should ask ourselves, why would a man 
claiming no knowledge of these atrocities 
need to resort to such unprofessional ver- 
biage? Perhaps it is projection? 

The abuse witnessed by Dr. Wyatt and 
the undercover video made by the HSUS 
depicted outrageous behavior and it needs 
be prosecuted as such. Bushway has been 
closed three times for the abuse in the past 
year; this should be an indicator that they 
are unable or unwilling to adhere to the 
laws set to protect these animals, and they 
should not be allowed to reopen. 

Mary Alexander 
BRANDON 

All I want to say on this matter is that the 
state's attorney needs to step up and file 
charges. What is the holdup? If these men 
were accused of drunk driving or shoplift- 
ing, they would have been prosecuted by 
now. But, I guess because it is just poor, 
defenseless animals, it doesn't matter 
enough. All the respectable farmers in 
Vermont should be appalled. This is not 
how we want to be seen by the rest of the 
world. Do the right thing. Shut this place 
down and prosecute those evil men. Kudos 
to Seven Days for being brave enough to 
discuss this matter... 

Elizabeth White 

MORRISVILLE 

Despite the fact that the chief inspector 
at Bushway Packing was a state employee, 
I never saw a state supervisor visit that 
plant. In fact, I supervise three other state 
inspectors in three other state plants and 
I can recall seeing a supervisor have a 
supervisory visit only twice in a year and a 
half. As a taxpayer in Vermont, I think that 
is wrong. We spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars on a state meat-inspection pro- 
gram and supervisors need to do the job 
we pay them to do. 

Dean C. Wyatt. DVM 

COLCHESTER 
Wyatt is the USDA supervisory public 
health veterinarian who reported 
abuse at Bushway Packing in Grand 
Isle. He corroborated the inhumane 
treatment shown in the video. 

I have been following the Bushway 
case since the HSUS video surfaced in 
November 2009, clearly showing egregious 
abuses of days-old calves. Vermont agri- 
cultural officials have said that they didn’t 
know what was going on. However, the 
Seven Days article references a “memoran- 
dum of interview” by Dr. Dean Wyatt that 
detailed inhumane treatment of animals at 
the plant and was transmitted by email to 
Vermont officials. 

As a taxpayer and concerned citizen 
of Vermont, I am angry to realize that my 
hard-earned tax dollars are being used 
to pay for Vermont agricultural officials 
who are not looking out for the welfare 
of animals. We entrust them with this re- 
sponsibility. It matters little if the animals 
are in a slaughterhouse or a barn — abuse 
and torture should not be permitted and 
complacency should not be the norm. 


Sharon MacNair 

SHELBURNE 
MacNair is president of Green 
Mountain Animal Defenders. 


Where is Vermont Attorney General Bill 
Sorrell in all of this? Reportedly, an inves- 
tigation is pending. Though it may be too 
late for the animals that were tortured and 
skinned alive. At the very least, criminal 
charges should be brought and all persons 
found responsible should be convicted. 

Kristen Cameron 
BURLINGTON 

I’m writing this letter to address the testi- 
mony regarding instances surrounding the 
Bushway Packing slaughterhouse investi- 
gation. On June 24, 2009, abusive handling 
was witnessed involving the movement of 
days-old calves from a truck at the afore- 
mentioned plant. Undercover HSUS foot- 
age has exposed the inhumane handling 
of these calves as they were moved from 
the truck to the plant facility. This footage 
captures a transport driver using the latest 
in calf-moving techniques to unload the 
vehicle, throwing tire downed calves from 
the top level of the truck to the cement 
surface below. 

Despite this footage, Frank Perretta, 
Bushway Packing plant manager, assures 
us that this technique is not normally 
exercised as the calf-moving method of 
choice. Instead, he comforts us all through 
firsthand testimony, assuring us that the 
driver never throws the calves off the top 
level of the truck but instead lowers them 
by their tails. 

What a relief, right? Hanging an 80- 
pound baby cow by its frangible tail is 
much more humane ... A big thank-you to 
Frank Perretta for consoling our concerns 
and informing us that we, as concerned 
and conscious consumers, have nothing to 
worry about. Another Bushway “tale.” 

Lindsey Deon 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 

Shame on the VAAFM’s chief of meat in- 
spection Randy Quenneville and the chair 
of Senate Agriculture Committee Senator 
Sarah Kittell (D-Franklin) for turning a 
blind eye to the very serious and potentially 
deadly public health hazard. These state 
officials are charged with the responsibil- 
ity of guarding against Vermont’s public 
food-safety threats. I am referring specifi- 
cally to the incidences of neglect and non- 
compliance of federal and state food and 
safety regulations that were ignored at the 
Bushway Packing plant in — surprisingly 
enough — Franklin County 

The Bushway Packing plant was notori- 
ous for processing downed calves covered 
in “industrial residue," aka their own feces. 
This is known to catalyze the spread of E. 
coli, a potentially deadly bacteria that can 
infect the intestinal tract of human beings 
upon consumption of contaminated meat. 

If those whom we entrust with our 
health and safety disregard, and therefore 
condone, these egregious acts that put our 
health and safety at risk, then it’s time for a 
change in Montpelier. 

Pat Cram 

BURLINGTON 


LOCM-matters 


Veterans «p.is 

The RVA is operating in the black, but 
barely. Losing its liquor license would seri- 
ously hurt the 66-year-old post’s ability to 
stay afloat, Martinez says. 

Like a lot of veterans groups, the RVA 
makes steady income from selling beer 
and liquor during regular hours and at 
special events such as birthday parties and 
baby showers. But unlike the VFW and 
American Legion, the RVA doesn’t have 
a congressional charter. That means it 
doesn’t have nonprofit status and therefore 

The RVA’s annual property tax bill is 
$11,615, but the organization hasn't made 
a payment since August 2008, when it 
paid a $2710 installment to the city. The 
current balance consists of $19,745 in prin- 
cipal, $1492 in interest and $650 in late 
penalties. 

Martinez and fellow veteran Paul 
Clancy pleaded with the city council on 
April 19 to renew the RVA’s liquor license 
and exempt it from future property taxes. 

"Other bars can afford this tax,” Clancy 
said. "We’re not a bar where people just 
come in and spend all kinds of money. 
We have vets who come in — some have a 
Coke just so they can sit and talk to other 

Martinez pointed out the organization 
is a positive force for the community, too. 
Last Saturday, the RVA hosted a charity 
"Calcutta" raffle to raise money for the 
American Cancer Society. 

When the RVA was established in 1865, 
Congress wasn't yet chartering veterans 
groups, Martinez and Clancy argued 



before the council. Nonetheless, it’s been 
a "recognized” veterans organization for 
years. The veterans came armed with let- 
ters of support from Vermont’s congres- 
sional delegation, including one from Sen. 
Bernie Sanders urging Winooski to forgive 
the RVA’s tax bill. 

Mayor Michael O’Brien, who heads the 
city council, says the council wants to work 
with the veterans — but only if the delin- 
quent tax bill is paid. 

“The sense of the council is to help out 
these folks as much as possible, but not 
necessarily set a precedent in terms of, 
*You didn't pay your taxes and we’re going 
to ignore it,”’ O’B rien says. The city council 
can’t nullify the veterans' tax bill, O’Brien 
says. Only the Winookski board of civil 
authority, a 20-member body composed 
of city councilors, board of education 
members and justices of the peace — can 


do that. And even if it did, the RVA would 
still be on the hook to pay $6575 in state 
education taxes. Exempting the RVA from 
paying that tax would require a citywide 
referendum. 

Historically, Winooski has been gen- 

few Vermont towns that grants disabled 
servicemen a property tax break worth 
$40,000 off the assessed value of their 

But the RVA is facing legal troubles the 
city can’t fix. Last month, Superior Court 
Judge Helen Toor ordered the RVA and its 
insurance company, St. Paul Travelers, to 
pay $38,104 to Leslie Richardson, an RVA 
bartender who was injured on the job in 
1993. 

Another past RVA employee, former 
bar manager Sharon O’Neal, is suing the 
veterans group for wrongful termination, 
claiming she was fired for speaking up 
about sexual harassment by an former 
RVA officer. O’Neal states in a lawsuit filed 
in Chittenden County Superior Court that 
the RVA bookkeeper slapped her butt, 
tried to grab her breast and once offered 
her money if she'd let him look down her 

Martinez said he couldn't answer ques- 
tions about pending legal actions and could 
not refer questions to a lawyer because the 
organization is switching attorneys. 

The Winooski City Council didn’t come 
to any conclusions, either, on Monday 
night. The councilors voted to table the 
RVA’s liquor license question until their 
next meeting, in May. 


Atlas « p.i5 

renewable energy projects around the 
state, says Sawyer. The reason for the web- 
site, he reasons, is simple: “We are trying 
to relocalize production to help us deal 
with peak oil and climate change," Sawyer 
says. "We also want to help stem the flow 
of money that leaves Vermont.” 

The website works like this: Users 
choose a geographical area on the map 
and then pick an energy option — bio- 
mass, efficiency, geothermal, hydro, solar 
or wind. Within each of those categories, 
it's possible to drill down to more specific 
energy options such as methane digesters 
or hydroelectric dams. From there, a click 
on the website produces a map. Results 
range from a small biofuel producer in 
Essex Junction to Green Mountain Power’s 
Searsburg wind farm. 

If you were looking for solar arrays in 
Huntington, for example, the atlas would 
show seven net-metered sites, which feed 
excess energy back into the grid, and two 
non-net-metered sites. On the website’s in- 
teractive map, you’d see that the Brewster 
Pierce Memorial School boasts photovol- 
taic panels, as does the Foundation for a 


Sustainable Future, the Enman family, and 
B renda Waters on Blueberry Lane. 

If you’re exploring residential wind op- 
tions in Addison County, the atlas reveals 
four 30-meter turbines in Lincoln, three 
in New Haven and one each in Leicester, 
Orwell and Ripton, as well as 15 others 
countywide. As for woody biomass such 
as pellet boilers, only Mt. Abraham High 
School and Middlebury College currently 
heat that way in Addison County. 

The atlas lets consumers research 
renewable options in their town before 
making any sort of commitment, says 
Scott Merriam, a project coordinator for 
Renewable Energy Vermont. "It’s definitely 
feeding that ‘just curious’ gap,” he says. "It 
plants an idea for people.” 

It's an opportunity for businesses, too. 
Alternative-power brokers may use the 
website to "target certain areas” for poten- 
tial projects, says Merriam. Those compa- 
nies that provide energy services, such as 
many of the 300 members of REV, will be 
listed in the resources section, along with 
financing information. 

Johanna Miller, energy program co 
director for the Vermont Natural Resources 
Council, says the atlas will help towns 


evaluate their renewable energy potential. 
Currently, nearly 100 communities around 
the state have town energy committees 

— volunteer groups that work to recreate 
more affordable, sustainable energy port- 
folios for their communities. 

"It will offer a first glimpse of what 
mightbe possible,” Miller says. 

The website was built with help from 
the Vermont Center for Geographic 
Information and Fountains Spatial, a GIS 
service provider in Montpelier. While 
developing the atlas, Sawyer and others 
combed through databases such as the 
Biomass Energy Resource Center and the 
Vermont Dam Inventory to get up-to-date 
information on each renewable option. The 
website aggregates all of the resulting data. 

Sawyer cautions that, as with any jour- 
ney, the atlas should be a first step in plan- 
ning any sort of renewable energy project 

— not the last. © 
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Montpelier Puts Words 
Where the Windows Are 


T he windows in downtown Montpelier 
have seen a lot of action so far this year. 
On Valentine’s Day, theywere plastered 
with the red hearts that mysteriously 
appear every year throughout the 
city. Now those windows feature poetry by 
Vermont writers. After all, April is National 
Poetry Month. 

Thanks to the Kellogg-Hubbard Library 
and downtown community association 
Montpelier Alive, pe- 
destrians in the capi- 
tal have been stopping 
on sidewalks to read 
the works of professional and amateur poets 
alike. The name of the monthlong initiative: 
“Poetry Alive!" 

RACHEL senechal, program and develop- 
ment director at the library, orchestrated 
a similar project in Waterbury a few years 
ago and wanted to try it out in Montpelier, 
she says. In just over a month, she and a 
small committee managed to elicit about 
200 poems from 90 writers representing 30 
Vermont cities and towns The poems are 
now hanging in 40 diverse venues, including 
the library, banks, restaurants, stores and a 
pharmacy 

In most windows, the display isn't fancy 
— individual poems are printed on legal- 
size paper and stuck to the glass with tape. 
But some places have gotten more creative. 
The Hunger Mountain Co-op has painted 
haikus on its cafe windows; the Knitting 
Studio created a knitted display inspired by 
poet MARY ELDER JACOBSEN of North Calais; 
Birchgrove Baking arranged a cake display 
in response to the work ofWoodbury writer 
PHYLLIS larrabee, and Artisans Hand Craft 
Gallery is displaying its featured poems in 
an outdoor garden. 

phayvanh luekhamhan, who helped or- 
ganize the event, says the goal was to draw 
poetry out of community members and not 
simply to highlight the most accomplished 


and well-known Vermont writers. 

“We have high school students and teen- 
agers, working poets and professionals; we 
have dabblers and we have elderly folks,” she 
says “So it’s just a big swath of writers, and 
people who might not consider themselves 

More than anything, Luekhamhan and 
her colleagues wanted to engage locals, to 
bring together people who generally work 
independently. But Luekhamhan, a poet her- 
self, also wanted to see the written word get 
out of the library and onto the streets. 

Dovetailing with “Poetry Alive!” are 
a number of related events scheduled for 
Montpelier’s Art Walkthis Friday. Bear Pond 
Books is hanging clotheslines throughout 
the store and asking area writers to bring 
in their poems to be displayed on them that 
day The Vermont College of Fine Arts is 
hosting a poetry reading that includes GREG 
DELANTY, WYN COOPER, KERRIN MCCADDEN, 
IZABEL NIELSEN, SOPHIA MANLEY and PAIGE 
ACKERSON-KIELY. 

Luekhamhan, who is also the Art Walk 
coordinator, says all these events represent 
Montpelier’s effort to expand the boundaries 
of “art” at this quarterly event. 

‘We’re really trying to bring music, 
dance, theater and poetry, as well as the two- 
dimensional art, to build up participation 
and excitement,” she says ® 


Q Kellogg-Hubbard Library and 

Montpelier and at VCFA through April 30. 
The Montpelier Art Walk, with attendant 
events, happens Friday, April 23, 4-8 p.m. 
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Dear Cecil, 

What's the effectiveness of 
a polygraph? Police depart- 
ments still use them, and the 
feds still screen applicants 
using polygraphs, but the 
U.S. Supreme Court has ruled 
them invalid. Surely they 
can’t tell if you’re lying, and 
surely not all lies produce 
the exact same physiological 
response in every person. 

Rob 

L ie-detector tests aren’t 
completely worthless. How’s 
that for an endorsement? 

The polygraph, the most 
common lie-detection instru- 
ment, works on the assumption 
that the body reacts involuntarily 
to the stress of lying. It measures 
reactions such as changes in skin 
conductance, pulse rate, blood 
pressure and breathing while the 
subject is asked a series of ques- 
tions. The questioning process 
can take several forms. One early 
version was the “relevant-irrel- 
evant" technique, which mixed 
queries such as "Did you murder 
[name of victim]?" in with stuff 
like "Is today Tuesday?" Lies in 
response to the relevant ques- 
tions would supposedly make the 
needles jump. The problem with 
this approach was that in such a 
context even an unfounded accu- 
satory question could be stressful, 
producing a false positive. 

The "comparison question" 
technique tries to get around this 
problem by making all the queries 
accusatory. In a sex-crime inves- 
tigation, for instance, a suspect 
5 might be asked embarrassing 
- control questions such as "Have 
2 you ever committed a sexual act 



questions (which for them are 
more consequential). 

The "guilty knowledge" testi ng 
method tries to discover whether 
a subject is privy to inside info 
about a case — things that only 
someone involved would know 
about. For example, suspects 
might be shown assorted photos 
of guns to see how they respond 
to the one that happens to show 
the murder weapon. 

Besides investigation of crimes 
and the like, the other big use for 
polygraphs is general screening 
by employers looking to weed 
out iffy job applicants or catch 
workers in otherwise undetected 
wrongdoing. Pre-employment 
screening is common in law 
enforcement: One study found 
nearly two-thirds of agencies 
administered polygraph exams 


of S5 percent, and an analysis of 
seven field studies involving spe- 
cific incidents showed a median 
icy of 89 percent. 


your toes against the floor or 
biting your tongue and mental 
tasks like silently counting back- 
ward from 1000 by sevens. The 
goal is to increase your baseline 
stress level enough to hide any 
revealing spikes. 

If polygraphs are so fallible, 
why use them at all? In part be- 
cause testing can intimidate 
people into confessing, deter bad 
behavior and create an impression 
(however misleading) of vigilance. 
In other words: security theater. 
Heeding the NAS report, in 2006 
the U.S. Department of Energy 
stopped blanket screening of its 
existing and prospective employ- 
ees. Polygraph tests are now saved 
for specified instances — say, if 
someone fails to reporta relation- 
ship with a foreign power. 

Advocates of lie-detector tests 
foresee thedaywhen technological 


advances will improve accuracy to 
the point where test results could 
be admitted as evidence. Much 
attention has been paid in recent 
years to functional magnetic 
resonance imaging, or fMRI. In 
its simplest form, fMRI lie detec- 
tion works by scanning your brain 
to find out which areas are most 
active while you’re being grilled; 
supposedly lying and truth-telling 
cause different areas to light up. 
No doubt due to the impractical- 
ity of using multimillion-dollar 
machines for everyday criminal 
interrogations, there haven’t been 
many large-scale studies of fMRI 
accuracy. But the ones I’ve found 
show an accuracy rate of 76 to 92 
percent — to be generous, about 
the same as you get with old- 
fashioned equipment at a fraction 
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HACKIE | A Ver -rnont cabbie's rear : 


BY JERNIGAN PONTIAC 



Kayla Readies 
for Flight 


I stationed myself at the foot of the esca- 
lator, slightly back and ofF to the side. 
At chest level, I held up my sign, on 
which I had written, “D. PEPPER.” 
There is an art to meeting a fare at 
an airport. You’d think it's a no-brainer 
— how hard can it be? — yet it’s anything 
but. There are 100 ways to screw it up, 
and the fact that it may not be your fault 
is cold comfort to the irate customer 
whom you failed to meet at the gate. Plus, 
you can lose the fare to another cab or a 

"Excuse me,” I said to an arriving trav- 
eler, "is this the US Air out of LaGuardia?” 

"Let me think,” the lady said. “Uhhh ... 
yes, that’s it. Hope that helps.” 

“Thanks, it does,” I replied, happy for 
the confirmation that I was indeed at the 
right spot at the right time. 

About seven or eight stairs up the esca- 
lator, asmiling, middle-aged woman with 
a teenage girl noticed me and pointed. 

“Hi, Mrs. Pepper — welcome to 
Vermont,” 1 said. "I'm Jernigan, and I’ll 
be taking you down to Middlebury.” 

“Wonderful," she replied, shaking my 
hand. "And please call me Diane. This is 
my daughter, Kayla.” 

“Good to meet you, too, Kayla. Any 
luggage?” 

“Nope,” Diane replied. “Just what 
we’re carrying.” 

That’s the answer I love to hear. 
Waiting for the baggage arrival can kill 
upward of half an hour. "Beautiful," I 
said. “Let’s do this thing." 

They followed me out to the cabs, 
settled into the backseat, and we were off. 
Given the time of year, the destination and 
the mother-daughter pairing, I was pretty 
sure of the answer to the question I threw 
out there as a conversation starter. “So, 


what brings you folks to Vermont?” 

lirror, 1 could read 
Kayla’s face. She 
said, “We’re here for a campus tour of 
Middlebury College. We've been visiting 
a bunch of schools this week.” 

“Really? Well, that’s quite cool. What 
other schools have you hit thus far?" 

“Let’s see,” Kayla said. “Yesterday 
we visited Colgate, and we’ve been to 
Hamilton College and 
Bowdoin.” 


customers chatting softly in the back. In 
a lull in their conversation, I said, "Hey, 
you want to know something cool about 
Middlebury College?" 

"But, of course,” Diane replied. 

“Even though the school competes 
in Division 3 and doesn’t offer athletic 
scholarships, it has the highest percent- 
age of students playing in varsity sports. I 
believe the figure is over 25 percent.” 

“Wow,” Kayla said, "that is impressive. 
You don't think of Middlebury as a big 
sports schooL" 

"No, you don’t, although in certain 
sports, like hockey and lacrosse, they 


spoke to the dad, assuring him of every- 
one’s well-being, and told him she loved 
him. Clicking off, she apologized again, 
then shared how overwhelmed she feels 
by modern technology, a common refrain 
of the post-40 set 

“You’re telling me,” I sympathized. 
“You know what I’m a little ashamed to 
admit? I have never, ever sent a text mes- 
sage. I simply don't get it. Kayla, educate 
me on this. Why do people love to text? 
What’s the appeal?" 

“It’s simple," Kayla explained. “My 
generation is a bunch of cowards. It’s 
way safer to, like, leave messages than 


Ti^h“bujdf. J f ON THE SURFACE, THIS WAS IN MAKING LIGHT BANTER, BUT A POIGNANT 


there. He used 
to call it ‘Toothpaste U.’ Not 
to prejudice you one way 
or the other, but he said it 
was mostly a lot of really 
wealthy kids who didn’t 
have quite the grades or family pull to get 
into one of the Ivies.” 

“That’s funny,” Diane said, “we didn’t 
like it much, either. After about five min- 
utes, we knew that this wasn't the place. 
Isn't that right, Kayla?” 

“Yeah," Kayla confirmed. “When it's 
right you just, like, know it. And vice 
versa, I guess.” 

The parent-and-child college visita- 
tion tour is an annual spring ritual. It can 
be fun, it can be bonding, but the experi- 
ence is very different for the two genera- 
tions involved. For the teenager, it’s an 
exciting outing with Mom or Dad, one 
more rite of passage on the long journey 
toward adulthood. For the parent, it’s 
bittersweet, because they understand 
something their child cannot: It’s most 
likely the last time the kid will need them 
in quite this way. Next fall, it’s off to col- 
lege, and then... 

We motored down Route 7, my 


CRACK IN HER VOICE EXPOSED THE TENDER SUBTEXT 


contend most every year for the national 
Division 3 title. And, of course, there’s 
one sport in which they beat out even the 
big schools.” 

“Which sportis that?” Diane asked. 

“Quidditch.” 

“Did you say ‘quidditch’? What on 
Earth is that?” 

"C’mon, Mom,” Kayla said. “You know 
— the game they play in the Harry Potter 

“You mean where they fly around on 
the broomsticks? I remember you telling 
me about that when you were a little girl. 
How do they pull that off?” 

'Well, they do,” I said, chuckling. “No, 
they don’t actually get airborne, but they 
do scramble around on broomsticks and 
host tournaments in which dozens of 
schools compete. And, like I said, every 
year they take home the trophy.” 

Diane’s cellphone jingled and she 
said, “I’m sorry, I need to take this.” She 


talk in person.” 

“That sounds astute,” I said with a 
laugh. “Best explanation I’ve heard, 
anyway.” 

'Well, I don’t mind texts at all," Diane 
said. “Kayla, when you’re at college next 
fall, I want you to text me, OK?” 

On the surface, this was Mom making 
light banter, but a poignant crack in her 
voice exposed the tender subtext: In a 
matter of months, her fledgling would be 
leaving the nest. 

Kayla felt it and placed her hand on 
her mother’s. “Every day, Mom," she said, 
her bright eyes sparkling. “Every single 
day." © <j 







The Value 
ofVermont 



At the first landscape auction in the United States, conservation makes cents 

BY KIRK KARDASHI AN 


D aan Wensing is a quick study. 
Since October 2009, the 
Dutchman has been making 
periodic visits to Vermont, 
trying to understand just what makes 
this place special. On a recent day when 
deep blue sky is punctuated by puffy 
clouds, rivers run clean and cold, and the 
pastured hills burn green under the sun, 
he sums up what he’s learned: “Vermont 
has no billboards because its landscape 
is its billboard.” 

It’s not the first time a guy from 
the Netherlands has been awed by the 
natural beauty of the New World. Three 
hundred and eighty-four years ago, in 
fact, Peter Minuit was so impressed by 
the sylvan grandeur of Manhattan that 
he offered to buy it from the Native 
Americans on the spot Flattered by his 
overture, and not really familiar with the 
concept of private property, they sold 
the island to him for a bundle of goods 
worth about 24 bucks. 

Wensing, who bears a boyish re- 
semblance to Matt Damon, isn't here 
to fleece the locals. He wants to help 
them keep Vermont the way it is. He 
and some colleagues at an Amsterdam- 
based company, Triple-E, developed a 
conservation tool called a “landscape 
auction” to aid people in rural parts of 
the Netherlands in maintaining their 
agricultural setting. The auction system 
basically enables citizens and businesses 
to "adopt” a landscape element — such 
as an open field or a walking trail — by 
paying for its creation or maintenance 
for a given period. 

This is not just a crunchy version 
of “Adopt-a-Highway,” but a way for 
a community to get together and give 
voice to its values. And it’s been surpris- 
ingly effective — the first European auc- 
tion, in 2007, raised $200,000 in just 45 
minutes. 

Now Wensing is trying to do the same 
thingfor the landscapes conserved by the 
White River Partnership (WRP), a non- 
profit organization in South Royalton. In 



late August, people will have the oppor- 
tunity to bid on items such as improving 
habitat for neotropical migratory song- 
birds and renting a bus so schoolkids can 

According to WRP executive di- 
rector Mary Russ, the organization's 
goal is “to bring people together to 
improve the long-term health of the 
White River watershed and the land- 
scape between its rivers.” The land- 
scape auction is one step in a process 
that began back in 1995, when the 
WRP was founded. That’s also when 
administrators of the Green Mountain 
National Forest began researching 
how they could manage their public 
land through a watershed model. 

Thinking about conservation and re- 
source protection in terms of watersheds 
— areas of land where all the water flows 
downhill to the same river — is relatively 
new in Vermont. The concept is this: 
To gauge the health and sustainability 
of land-use patterns, look at the water 
quality of streams and rivers adjacent to 
that land. 

The WRP started as a group of 
local farmers, fishermen and business 
owners who wanted to maintain the 
quality of life in the White River water- 
shed, which covers 710 square miles in 
central Vermont. It blossomed into an 
official nonprofit in 2000, after receiv- 
ing a generous grant from the United 
States Forest Service. Today, the WRP 
offers a broad range of services, from 
water-quality monitoring to river- 
restoration programs and watershed 
education. 

By all accounts, the WRP’s work has 
gone, well, swimmingly. The water qual- 
ity of the 56-mile-long main stem of the 
White River and its numerous branches 
is “fishable/swimmable,” an EPA gold 
standard. “Almost all the tributaries,” 
says board member and fly-fishing guide 
Ron Rhodes, “support wild brook trout, 
and if you don't have clean, cold water, 
brook trout can’t survive.” 

Yet, even with that track record, in 
executive director Russ’ opinion, some- 
thing was missing. “The notion of the 
landscape underlies everything,” she 
says, “but up to this point, a lot of our 
work has been focused on the river. We 
see the landscape auction as a way to 
close the circle.” 

Russ first heard of the fundraising 
tool in 2008 when Meg Mitchell, the 


Are you a 

smoker? 


previous forest supervisor of the Green 
Mountain National Forest (which 
occupies 50,000 acres in the White 
River watershed), came back from the 
World Conservation Congress in Spain. 
Wensing gave a presentation there on 
a landscape auction in Ooijpolder, a 
pristine area in the Netherlands that's 
primarily managed by private land- 
owners who need additional revenue 
to maintain the scenic open space. 
“Gee," Mitchell said to Wensing after 

Vermont." 

When Wensing and his coworkers 
first conceived of a landscape auction, 
they were surprised it hadn’t been tried 
already in the U.S., where private capi- 
tal drives a lot of conservation. “It’s 
about money and the landscape,” 
Wensing says, “about people 
paying other people to 
things. This should com 
from the [United States]. 


raise dairy cows, beef steers, breeding 
sows, heritage turkeys and chickens — 
all of which are grass fed and managed 
organically. Russell uses draft horses and 
oxen instead of a tractor, and McCrory 
practices the "intuitive” agriculture 
of dowsing and spiritual gardening. 
Because the farm is small, it’s ineligible 
for most agricultural and conservation 
grants. Russell and McCrory have a 
clear choice of how to operate: They can 
think about their balance sheet first, or 
:ould be talking about they can make investments in sustain- 
able practices that benefit the 
ment but re 
bottom line. 


ENABLES CITIZENS AND BUSINESSES 
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sidy driven.” 

In Europe, govern- 
ment subsidies might 

hedgerow, for example, or to 
graze sheep instead of goats. 

The problem with them is that 
they’re full of restrictions and red tape, 
and usually have a short term. “So we 
thought, Why don’t we make a separa- 
tion between the ownership of the land 
and what's on top of it?” Wensing recalls. 
Get the farmer to calculate how much it 
costs her to keep that hedgerow looking 
nice, or to create a hiking trail through a 
forest, and then let the public bid on it. 

It turned out to be a flash of genius. 
The first auction drew national news 
coverage, and 300 people — including 
representatives from banks, insurance 
companies, philanthropic organizations 
and schools — showed up to place bids. 
"Everyone was taking part and enjoy- 
ing it,” Wensing says. Since then, he 
has organized auctions in Amsterdam, 
Germany and Poland. 

If you want to know how this could 
work in Vermont, ask Carl Russell. 
He’s co-owner, with Lisa McCrory, of 
Earthwise Farm and Forest in Bethel, as 
well as serving on the board of WRP. 

Earthwise is a small-scale, diversified 
farm based on sustainable practices. On 
their 160 acres, Russell and McCrory 


with a rotation of livestock. First come 
the pigs, which stir up the topsoil, and 
then the cattle and poultry, which add 
nutrients to the ground and encour- 
age grass to grow. Doing this the old- 
fashioned way doesn’t just save money 
and reduce carbon dioxide emissions; 
it has benefits for erosion control and 
water quality. 

And it costs the farmer many hours of 
labor — hours for which bidders might 
compensate him. “I’m not looking for 
someone to pay me my wages,” Russell 
explains, “but they could say, ’That’s a 
almost nothing to their great way to reclaim land; I can support 
that 1 and put some finances toward it.” 

Other bidders may want to get their 
hands dirty on the farm — and Russell 
plans to give them a chance by of- 
fering a day working with him 
and his draft animals, or 
learning how to hand-milk 
cows and make cheese 
and yogurt. In those 
instances, part of the 
winning bid will pay 
for the bidder's farm 
experience, while the 
rest helps fund long- 
term projects. 

Russ and Wensing are 
working with about a dozen 
landowners on other ideas to 
entice bidders, such as sponsoring a 
sugaring operation (“You could get your 
name on the syrup label!” Russ says), 
restoring a historic barn and tracking 
moose with a wildlife biologist. The 
town of Tunbridge is offering its covered 
bridge. In each case, the money offered 
in the auction is tax deductible (because 
WRP is an intermediary) and goes only 
toward the specific item the bidder 
chooses. 

The community has expressed ex- 
citement about the event, which will be 
held at a scenic spot in the watershed. 
The biggest challenge, it seems, will 
be coming up with enough items for 
the auction block. “Our experience," 
Wensing says, “is that you need the per- 
ception that when you make a bid, you 
make a difference.” © 


The landscape-auction idea offered 
a middle way. “When I got thinking 
about the opportunity of marketing our 
growth to private funding," Russell says, 
“it sounded pretty interesting. We don’t 
want a handout, but it’s a struggle to in- 
corporate ecological and environmental 
practices that benefit beyond the borders 
of our farm.” 

When Wensing and Russ ap- 
proached Russell about participating 
in the landscape auction, it didn’t take 
the farmer long to think of "things” he 
could put on the block. Since most of 
Russell’s land is forested, and he wants 
to offer more grazing to his animals, he 
plans to clear 30 acres of timber that 
his grandfather planted in the 1950s. 
But he's not hiring a logger to remove 
the trees or an excavator to till the soil. 
He’s got a 10-year plan to remove the 
trees by hand, leave the stumps and as 
much organic matter in the ground as 
possible, and then go over the place 





You may be able to participate 
in a research program at the 
University of Vermont! 


STUDY #30: For ages 18-45 

•You will learn strategies to decrease 
your anxiety and quit smoking! 

•The study involves a total of 12 visits 
• Free Nicotine Replacement Patches are 
included in the brief 4-session intervention 
•Also earn monetary compensation for 
most visits, totaling up to S142.50 in cash 
For more information or to set up an 
appointment, please call 656-0655 


STUDY #33: For ages 18-65 

This study involves 2 visits, a total of 
approximately 4 hours. If eligible you may 
be asked to quit for 12 hours. Participants 
in the study may be paid $40 in cash 


For more information or to set up 
an appointment, please call 
Teresa at 656-3831 
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Walk on the Wild Side 

Middlebury's green guru gives up teaching to spend more time outside 




S lender, gray-bearded 63-year- 
old John Elder doesn’t look 
like the eco-orgy type. But 
chat with him a while in his 
spartan Middlebury College office, and 
the soon-to-be-retired professor will tell 
you: What the green movement needs is 
“a big party like Mardi Gras.” And let’s 
not ignore “the erotics of conservation,” 
Elder urges. 

But Elder follows his 
solicitation to party hearty 
with a warning that “the 
largest need we have as 
Middle Americans is to 
restrain our appetites.” In 
Elder’s estimation, “we’re 
piggy - we all are." 

He’s hoping the fat and 
the stupid will slim down 
and wise up before their 
hyperconsumption ren- 
ders the planet unlivable. 

“It’s conceivable — by no 
means guaranteed — that 
we’ll make the necessary 
changes to avoid cata- 
strophic climate change,” 

Elder reckons. 

Such visionary — and 
tenuously optimistic — ob- 
servations have inspired 
generations of Middlebury 
College students who have 
learned from Elder, a 21st- 
century nature writer as 
perceptive and poetic as 
John McPhee, Bill Bryson 
and Bill McKibben. Appropriately, 
Middlebury is celebrating Elder’s career 
with a flurry of events on and around 
Earth Day. 

“They knock me out,” Elder says of 
the attitudes and initiatives of today’s 
students. “They give me a lot of hope. 
This current generation of college stu- 
dents and their children,” he proclaims, 
“will be the central generations in 
human history.” 

Elder started teaching environ- 
mentalist courses after several years in 


however, of the movement’s traditional 
focus on “prohibitions and purity." Elder 
finds that “urban Americans and people 
of color have put forward a compelling 
critique” of that nature-centered ethic. 
In response, “the movement has been 
realigning in the last 10 to 15 years, put- 
ting greater emphasis on social justice 
and nontranscendentalist ways of loving 
nature.” Elder supports 
those efforts, which he 
describes as “more of an 
invitational approach that 
relishes the diversity of 
our communities.” 

It’s one thing to invite 
others to savor the natural 
world. But when it comes 
to climate change, Elder 
believes we have no choice 
but to wake up and start 
taking practical action. His 
characteristic combination 
of bookishness and out- 
doorsmanship has led him 
to the conviction that “cli- 
mate change is a fact that 
cannot be evaded.” That’s 
the consensus among cli- 
matologists, he points out. 
And he knows from direct 
experience that Vermont's 
seasons aren’t the same 
now as a few decades ago. 
“You can really see that as 
a sugar maker,” Elder says. 

He and his wife, Rita, 
a retired special educa- 
tor, tap a Starksboro sugarbush every 
spring with help from their two adult 
sons, Caleb and Matthew, who live on 
adjoining lots on the 142-acre property. 
(A daughter, Rachel, works in Brooklyn 
as a TV producer.) Matthew’s twin 
3-year-old sons are recent recruits to the 
Elder sugaring crew. A photo of the boys 
sampling sap from a tap is one of the few 
adornments of Grandpa’s booked-up 

In addition to the flavor — said to be 


Middlebury’s Department of English 
and American Literatures. The Bay Area 
native, who says he’s always enjoyed the 
outdoors, developed a late-blooming 
love for nature writing not so much 
from reading the likes of Thoreau as 
from tromping in fields and woodlands 
near his beloved homestead in Bristol. 
His most celebrated work, Reading the 


Mountains of Home , chronicles a series 
of hikes in those environs, weaving in 
reflections on other writers’ work — 
most notably, Robert Frost and his poem 
"Directive.” 

Elder appreciates “the Thoreauvian 
sense of solitude in wilderness” because 
it allows for transcendence of what 
William Wordsworth, one of his favorite 
poets, scorned as the triviality of “get- 
ting and spending." Living in the spirit of 
Thoreau, Elder adds, “it’s easy to fall into 
a kind of intellectually Luddite position" 


that spurns all things digital. But even 
though he’s not on Facebook and doesn’t 
tweet, Elder sees social networks as 
powerfully positive. 

“Obama wouldn’t have been elected 
without cellphones and the Internet, 
and the supreme leader of Iran would 
sleep better at night without them,” he 
observes. At the same time, “there are 


losses as well as gains” from the new 
technologies, Elder adds, citing the ero- 
sion of book culture as one of the big 

Despite having spent his entire adult 
life in academia — as an undergraduate 
at Pomona College, a graduate student 
at Yale and a prof at Middlebury since 
1973 — Elder views himself as an ac- 
tivist. He identifies closely with the 
environmental movement, describing it 
as “this country’s great contribution to 
world culture: that and jazz.” He’s leery, 
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More than 78,000 educated, active readers turn to 
Seven Days every week. Thousands more visit our 
websites each day. Employers get immediate results 
from their online job postings. We're broadcasting 
employment opportunities on TWitter and printing 
them in your favorite local newspaper. 

Can “Craig" do that for you? 


Seven Days is locally owned by two Vermonters, 

Paula Routly and Pamela Polston, who were 
journalists, not businesswomen, when they founded 
the paper in 1995. Unlike the robots at Craigslist, they 
know the difference between Burlington, Vermont, 
and Burlington, Massachusetts. Attract local talent by 
posting your job with the local leader. 


•SOURCE 


They say, “Consider the source.” In Seven Days, readers 
can be sure that our employment advertisers are legit 
and local. Seven Days continues to be a valuable source 
of news and information in our community because of 
the support of real local businesses — scammers need 
not apply! 


You’ve got 
real jobs; 
we’ve 
got real 
customer 
service. 


To work with a real human 
being, contact Michelle 
at 865-1020 x21 or 
michelle@sevendaysvt.com 
or 7dvt.com/postmyjob 
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SAVE ENERGY 


Earthmate Full Spectrum 
Compact Fluorescent Lighting ■ 
1 5watt to replace 60watt .99 ’ 
20watt to replace 75watt .99 • 
23watt to replace lOOwatt 149 
12/22/23watt to replace 
50/100/150 bulbs 5 99 

DROP OFF YOUR 
USED CFL BULBS 
at HOMEPORT 
FOR RECYCLING 


SAVE SOME GREEN 
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w Eco-Friendly Non-Stick Cookware 
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Cuisinart 

GreenGourmet® 


8" Skillet 2495 
r Also -12 pc set 249°° 

Exclusive Non-Stick Technology 
PTFE/PFOA-Free and Petroleum-Free 
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construction providing superior heat 
requires less energy 
handles made of 70% recycled stainless steel 
package made from 100% recycled materials 
and printed with soy ink 
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Order online atwww.flynntix.org 

or by phone at (802) 8 6-FLY NN (863-59661 

For more info www.cuexpo.org or call 802-878-5545 
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EXPOSITION 


thousands of 
horse enthusiasts 
and experts at one of the 
largest equine expos in 
New England. 

50 Indoor Seminars 
& Demonstrations 
150 Exhibitors, 
Merchandise & Service 
Providers 


NEW 2010 SHOW 
FEATURES 

• "Simple Pleasures" 

Rider Rejuvenation 

• Equine Art Exhibit 

• Breed & Discipline Row 


105 Pearl Street 
Essex Junction, Vermont 


NOW ON SALE! Advance discount tickets available at 
Advance Tickets - $8, ' * Adirondack Tack, Plattsburgh, NY 

Day of show-SIO 
(Children under five are free) 


• Guy’s Farm and Yard, Williston, 
Morrisville, Montpelier 




Walk on the... 


exceptionally good this yet 
money he makes from selling his syrup, 
Elder values sugaring as "a culturally 
and historically rich experience.” He 
wrote a book about it, too, called The 
Frog Run. Sugaring is one of the charms 
of Vermont that has rooted him in the 
state as firmly as a fine old maple. ”1*11 
never leave here,” Elder promises. 

Vermont's wooded wilderness may 
not be as ‘'sublime” as California's pan- 
.as, but he’d have to drive several 


students, past and present. Jennifer 
Sahn, who graduated in 1992, remem- 
and the bers him as "dynamic and thrilling” in 
the classroom. "He's passionate about 
what he teaches, which is the hallmark 
of a good teacher,” adds Sahn, who found 
postgrad work at Orion, an environmen- 
talist magazine based in Massachusetts. 
Elder helped her gain entree to the pub- 
lication that she now edits. 

Professional groups and peers at 
other institutions have also recog- 
nized Elder’s excellence in pedagogy. 
The Carnegie Foundation for the 


hours from San Francisco to glimpse Advancement of Teaching named him 
them. Elder points out. Here, “1 walk Vermont Professor of the Year in 2008. 


y door in Bristol and see bear 
tracks.” Vermont's balance of natural 
and cultural quality may be unmatched. 


UN SENSE 


he suggests. Mere hours after inspecting feeling a “pang* 
those bear tracks. Elder notes 
take in a performance of Irish 
the Flynn. 

The Irish inflec- 
tion is important. 

Although he’s of 
Scottish descent 
— which, as Elder 
observes, isn’t at all 
the same as being 
Irish — he and his 

every evening at 
home, with Rita 
playing concertina 
and John accom- 
panying her on 
whistle and flute. 

He taught himself 

three years ago, 
when he was 60. 

stale," reports Middlebury d: 


Given all those accolades, isn’t it hard 
to putdownyourchalkandpackupyour 
satchel? Elder was asked. He admits to 
leaving 

Middlebury, but he seems more excited 
than upset at the prospect of no longer 


THE TRIVIALITY OF 


looking forward to 
what happens in a 
less institutionally 
framed life,” Elder 
says. "Teaching has 
trumped everything 
for me. I want to 
see what happens 
when it doesn’t 
trump everything.” 

It’s not as 
though he’s going 
to be riding a 
golf cart around 
Florida. Elder has 
been working for 
the past four years 
on a "half-memoir" 
that combines his 






fessor Andrea Olsen, who describes him °f the Hogback Range, which includes 


rnplex human being. He’s always 
trying to stay ahead of the norm.” Olsen 
co-taught a "Nature and Creativity” 
class with Elder that stressed “experi- 
ential learning.” 

Kate Lupo, a senior who took the 
er, says it was “unlike 
t Middlebury.” Classes 


Mount Abe and runs past Bristol, 
Starksboro and Monkton. He also in- 
tends to teach an occasional summer 
course at Middlebury’s Bread Loaf 
School of English. 

Since the college has no mandatory 
: age, "I’m choosing to refo- 
i little earlier than I might hav 


began with yoga warm-ups and would Elder says. “I’m making a little space for 
include dancing and discussions of envi- 
ronmental essays in the college's organic 
garden. "Instead of feeling nervous, as I 
often do in classes, I felt relieved in this 
one,” Lupo says. 

She regards Elder as "a great role 
model in terms of public speaking and 
in his ability to connect on a personal 
level.” He’s a "forceful communicator,” 

Lupo adds — “very persuasive and elo- 
quent. He argues passionately for what 
he cares about.” 

Elder appears to enjoy an unblem- 
ished reputation among Middlebury 


Social Space. Middlebury College. Free, 
called "Letting Go: Dancing With Rivers." 

Arts, Middlebury College. Free. 
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Montpelier $ ART WALK— Friday, April 23 I ' ' _ 

Elissa Campbell-handmade blank books 1 1 ^ Y° u re buying a bike 
“Accessible Art" -fill it with your own words |° et bere b f st dea,s 9° FAST 


89 Main at City Center, Montpelier 
www.artisanshand.com ~ online gifts 


If you're selling a bike: 

Bring your bike in from Monday, April 26 
to Friday, April 30. We'll help you set a 
price and put your bike out for sale. 

If your bike sells you get: 

• A check for 80% lol ilw soiling price? 

- 100% in Store Credit 
■ or 1 1 0% in store credit _ 
if you purchase a 
NEW bike by 5/9/10 

See you at 
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Plant a tree 
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Earth 
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CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 



Michael W. 
Abajian. MD, 
Anesthesiology 


"Everything has been aivesome. The nurses are 
great. I love having a private room and bath." 
April 1 3 was a great day for Grady Howard, 
age 3. He became a big brother and he is 
mighty proud of it! His brother Matthew 
arrived on Tuesday wide eyed and ready to 
go! When we stopped by he was checking 
out the scene.. .figuring out exactly who 
who. He seemed to recognize mom and 
really perked up when Grady was around. 
Matthew weighed 6lb/IOoz at birth and 
19" long. He looks a lot like his daddy. Mom 
Cari and Dad Jon will soon be taking their 
two sons home to West Topsam. Best wishes 
to all. ..and congratulations to Grady! We 
think you'll be a great big brother. 


= Central Vermont Medical Center 

^ ? Central To Your Well Being / www.cvmc.org /•" ' 

Central Vermont OB/GYN & MIDWIFERY - 371-5961 % § 

Call 371-4613 to schedule a tour of o 
Garden Path Birthing Center. 




Support a woman malcing the transition from 
prison back into the community. 


The influence of a mentor can profoundly affect 
a woman's ability to be successful as she works 
to rebuild her life. 

If you are a good listener, have an open mind 
and want to be a friend, we invite you to 
contact us to find out more about serving as a 
volunteer mentor. 


Mercy 


Call Pam at (802) 846-7164 
Mentor training begins 
May 5, 2010, 5:30—7:30 p.m. 
Burlington 

www.mercyconnections.org 



Two Legendary Jazz Leaders Share Stage 

Joshua Redman 
and Brad Mehldau 

Wednesday, April 28 at 7:30 pm, 
MainStage 


J.R.R. Tolkien's Classic Tale 

“The Hobbit” 

^esday. May 4 at 7 pm. MainStage 
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FlynnSpace Comedy Series 

“Stand Up, Sit 
Down, and Laugh” 

Tuesday, May 4 at 7:30 pm, FlynnSpace 


Featuring local favoriles Media 

Colin Ryan, Nathan Hartswick, SEVEN DAYS 

Tracie Spencer, and Josie Leavitt. " 
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Weather or Not 

Do Vermont's TV and radio meteorologists believe in global warming? 




W CAX meteorologist Sharon 
Meyer is no climate- 
change denier, but she 
isn’t sure humans should 
get all the blame for global wanning. The 
Channel 3 weathercaster says, “There 
are many pieces to that puzzle, some of 
which are not manmade. 

“It’s not like, if we all stopped burning 
fossil fuels, the Earth would revert to the 
way it was in 1940 or whatever," Meyer 
adds. “Climate’s always going to change, 
for lots of reasons.” 


She’s not advocating doing nothing 
about air pollution. But Meyer is wary 
of science that says the case for human- 
caused climate change is a slam dunk. 

She’s not alone in her skepticism. 
A recent survey conducted by George 
Mason University and the University 
of Texas at Austin, revealed that large 
numbers of TV weathercasters around 
the county harbor doubts about widely 
accepted climate-change theories. Of 
the 571 forecasters surveyed, a third 
think global warming is mostly caused 


by human activities, while two-thirds 
believe natural changes in the environ- 
ment play a greater role. 

Local TV and radio forecasters aren’t 
climatologists, of course, and most, 
like Meyer, readily admit to lacking the 
expertise they would need to speak 
knowledgeably on global warming. Still, 
these are the main conduits of weather- 
related information to the public, and 
some of the most trusted. The New York 
Times recently cited a study by Yale 
University and George Mason University 
that found 56 percent of Americans trust 
weathercasters to inform them about 
global warming far more than they trust 

Do Vermont’s forecasters think the 
burning of fossil fuels is responsible for 
our rapidly heating planet? Are they 
influencing their watchers or listeners 
one way or the other? Seven Days was 
curious, so we asked a handful of local 
weathercasters about their beliefs on 
global warming. Results varied. While 
the pair of television meteorologists we 
spoke with emphasized the uncertainty 
of climate-change science, two radio 
forecasters said the evidence for human- 
made warming is undeniable. 

One of Vermont’s most watched 
weathercasters, WPTZ Channel 5 
meteorologist Tom Messner, was not 
available for comment. None of the fore- 
casters we interviewed reported taking 
the universities’ survey, which was sent 
via the web to all broadcast TV members 
of the American Meteorological Society 
and the National Weather Association. 

But they do have opinions. Meyer says 
she is often asked about global warming 
but never talks about it on air because 
she wasn’t schooled in climatology. 

“I’m happy if we can get the seven- 
day forecast right, never mind what’s 
happening in the next 50 to 100 years,” 
she says. 

Only about a third of the weather- 
casters surveyed by George Mason and 
the University of Texas said they discuss 
climate change during forecasts; most 
abstain for lack of time. At Vermont’s 
social gatherings and in the local media, 
of course, weather and climate change 
are favorite topics of conversation. But 
the national pattern holds true here; 
Rarely are the two discussed together 


during on-air forecasts. Chief meteo- 
rologists at two local television stations 
say they never bring up climate change, 
primarily because they lack expertise 
and certainty in those matters. 

“Our computer models are barely ac- 
curate forthe next 48 hours,” Meyer says. 
“It has always kind of made me wonder 
how they can have so much confidence 
in computer models that are going out 
much farther than that. The farther out 
you go, the more it kind of seems to be a 
stab in the dark." 

Jason Caterina, chief meteorologist 
at Fox 44, says he’s not persuaded global 
warming is happening — or, if it is, that 
human activities are responsible. 

“We’ve got maybe 100 years of solid, 
reliable [climate] data, and outside of 
that, I feel like it’s a lot more theory,” 
says Caterina. “They can take core drill- 
ings, they can take whatever they want, 
but outside of the last 100 years, we don’t 
have a lot to stand on over the 4 billion 
years the planet has been around.” 

Caterina is a self-described “weather 
geek” who started his career reporting 
ski conditions for Snocountry Mountain 
Reports. He admits that climatology isn’t 
his specialty and says he never discusses 
climate change on the air because he 
doesn’t see it as relevant. 

“In the world of broadcast meteorol- 
ogy, climatology just doesn’t really fit 
in,” he says. 

Still, Caterina feels global warming 
is slightly “overplayed” and wonders 
whether rising temperatures aren’t 
simply part of a natural cycle. “Maybe 
this is a decade or several decades of 
warmer weather,” he says. “I mean, in 
the ’80s they were talking about the next 
ice age, and now it’s global warming.” 

Caterina pauses before adding 
“This will probably make me hugely 
unpopular.” 

The American Meteorological 
Society has endorsed the findings of the 
UN climate-change panel concluding 
that global warming is happening and 
humans have contributed significantly 
to the trend. But a huge chunk of those 
certified by the AMS remain doubtful. 
Forty-six percent of meteorologists sur- 
veyed by George Mason/University of 
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Texas believe global warming isn’t hap- 
pening, or aren’t sure. More than a quar- 
ter of survey takers, 27 percent, agreed 
with the statement, “Global warming is 

WCAX’s Meyer puts herself in the 
“open-minded” category. Even if she 
felt certain and well-versed in climate 
change, Meyer says, she would be loath 
to bring up such a politically charged 

"It's just so loaded out there, that I 
don’t want to get into the fray,” she says. 

Radio forecaster Roger Hill, by con- 
trast, is a die-hard believer — and isn't 
afraid to broadcast that. 

Hill is the forecaster for the Radio 
Vermont Group, which includes sta- 
tions WDEV in Waterbury, WLVB in 
Morrisville and WCVT in Stowe. He 
says there’s “no doubt" climate change 
is real and is caused by humans. 

Hill'sforecastsmostlysticktoweather. 
But once a week, he broadcasts a seg- 
ment he refers to as “Global Warming 
Thursday,” where he reads climate news 
and tidbits about weird weather trends — 
often with a local hook. 

One recent segment noted that this 
year’s “ice out” on Joe’s Pond in West 
Danville — the day the pond thaws and 
a flag-adorned cinderblock plunges 
through — was the earliest on record, 
beating the previous record by 11 days. 

“This is something listeners need 
to know,” Hill says. “For the climate- 
change denial community, there’s 
nothing to fear by what I’m going to tell 
them. I’m going to have the facts.” 

Hill didn’t study meteorology in 
school but learned “on the job,” he says; 
he worked for the National Weather 
Service for 12 years and studied Earth 
science on his own. 

Unlike his colleagues on TV, Hill 
doesn’t hesitate to place weather events 
in the context of climate change when 
he feels it’s appropriate. “It’s very con- 
troversial, so I can understand why a lot 
of TV people don’t want to get into that,” 
says Hill, who also runs the website 
weatheringheights.com. “Immediately, 
you have one half of the population who 
hates you and one half that loves you.” 

Hill says he’s caught heat for his 
climate-themed segments, but predicts 
time will vindicate him. 

“In two to five years, I think we'll 
look at Joe’s Pond and this April warmth 
as some kind of signal," Hill says. “But 
I can’t say that for sure, because there’s 
no solid data to say, ‘Absolutely — boom 
— this is global warming.”' 

One thing Hill and the TV 


weathercasters agree on: Climate 
change has been politicized to a toxic 
degree. “Al Gore should have never 
gotten involved,” Hill says. 

Meteorologist Steve Maiesla, one of 
the voices on Vermont Public Radio’s 
"Eye on the Sky" weather updates, says 
he’ssurprisedand “somewhat dismayed” 
to hear that so many TV weathercasters 
nationally doubt global warming sci- 
ence. Maleski says he and colleagues 
Mark Breen and Chris Bouchard don’t 
stray into climate change on air because 
they’re strictly focused on weather. 

“I’m not completely current with all 
the developments," Maleski says. “All I 
can tell you is, the physics is unimpeach- 
able; the data [are] there; the train has 
left the station. And it will soon become 
plain to everyone the train is moving, 
and it will be too late to apply a typical 
politician’s quick fix. You can’t stand in 
front of a train that big and say, 'Stop.”’ 

Nolan Atkins, who chairs the 
Department of Atmospheric Sciences 
at Lyndon State College, says he under- 
stands why meteorologists steer clear of 
global warming, especially when they’re 
not trained experts. But he also says 
weathercasters do viewers a disservice 
by not educating themselves on the 
latest science and incorporating it into 
their forecasts. 

“People in our field [who] are com- 
municating with the general public have 
a responsibility to do just that, and to do 
it in a way that represents the science,” 
Atkins says. “I don't think they should 
shy away from it.” 

Students at Lyndon State learn 
about climate change science during 
their freshman year in Atkins’ Survey 
of Meteorology course. Two decades 
ago, he notes, when many of today’s 
forecasters were educated, meteorology 
programs didn’t cover air pollution, cli- 
mate change or environmental impact, 
as today’s programs do. 

For her part, Meyer is sticking to 
what she knows best and what she be- 
lieves viewers want: just the weather. 

“I’m sure I’d make a chunk of people 
happy if 1 were to come out and say that 
every major last snowstorm that we had, 
or every heat wave or anything that isn’t 
exactly normal, was somehow tied into 
global warming, or El Nino, or any one 
of the other favorite pet topics that are 
out there,” Meyer says. “But I’m trying 
to let people know what the weather is 
going to be.” © 





ISpy...aMap? 


E verybody likes to read the “I Spy” section 
of the personals, but Marty Schnure has 
got to be the first person to turn some of its 
posts into a map. 


CONTEST 


Schnure describes 
what you see on this page 
as a “spatial representa- 

tion of something not 

often thought of in spa- 
tial terms, or as mappable data: human interac- 
tions.” She created it for the national Bizarre 
Map Challenge organized by San Diego State 
University. Bizarre is defined as “strikingly out of 
the ordinary." 


Turns out Schnure’s is a top -10 finalist in the 
contest, selected by five world-renowned cartogra- 
phers. The winner will get $5000! 

You can read more about the challenge at bizarre 
map.sdsu.edu. then click on the link to view the 
maps and vote for your favorite. Deadline: April 26. 
at noon Pacific Time (3 pan. in Vermont). Naturally, 
we hope you’ll vote for Marty Schnure's I Spy map. 

Schnure is a geography major at Middlebury 
College. She said one of her favorite ways to 
procrastinate on school work is to read the I 
Spy section of Seven Days. “I've always thought 
it would be fun to map the posts,” she said, 


“since many of them include precise locational 
information.” 

When she learned about the contest, Schnure 
said, she chose to make an I-Spy map “because it is 
both unique to Vermont and universal: while the 
map is ostensibly very regional, it transcends its re- 
gionalism by representing universally recognizable 
human needs and wants: connection, intimacy, 
infatuation, making eye contact with the cutie in 
the produce section, etc.” 

We couldn’t have said it better ourselves. 

And did we mention the winner gets $5000? 

Good luck, Marty! © 
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GO GREEN! 


Traveling 

by rail contributes less 
greenhouse gas emissions per 
passenger mile than both cars and airplanes. 


For a complete schedule and additional information call 

1'800'USA'RAIL or visit Amtrak.com 
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Wine Tasting with Eastshore Vineyards 1-5pm 
Food demos with Geni's Raw Food,VT Soy, VT butter & cheese 


The Home Enhancer home decorating and morel! 
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B ecoming a green-themed mer- 
chant was clearly a matter of 
kismet for Mike Hassenberg. 
The co-owner of the Green 
Life on lower Main Street in Burlington 
was born on the first Earth Day in 1970. 

A more immediate catalyst for 
Hassenberg’s eco-entrepreneurship 
was his desire to get out of both New 
Jersey and his job there as a financial 
advisor with Smith Barney. He and his 
wife and business partner, Shannon, fled 
to Vermont last year after “the market 
crashed and [the investment firm] started 
cutting back on my payout,” Hassenberg 
relates. It made me look in the mirror 
and ask, Is this really what you want to be 
doing the rest of your life?" 

Shannon Hassenberg, for her part, 
had always wanted to open a boutique, 
and the couple's longstanding environ- 
mental concerns had taken on a more 
personal passion with the birth of their 
three daughters, now ages 6, 4 and 2. 
“We wanted to make our home healthy 
and safe for them,” Mike explains. 

The Hassenbergs started selling 
“urban eco styles for the home, body 
and child” directly across the street 
from the Salvation Army just before last 
Christmas. Burlington was their choice 
for familiar reasons: the combination of 
cultural opportunities and easy access 
to outdoor activities; the availability of 
a retail space with architectural charac- 
ter; promising demographics for a shop 
selling a variety of recycled, organic and 
nontoxic goods. 

The Green Life isn’t the first store 
of its kind in the area, though, and it 
likely won’t be the last. Home Ecology, 
formerly known as Waste Free Living, 
opened in Shelburne last July after a 
move from Pine Street in Burlington. 
Both businesses reflect, and seek to capi- 
talize on, an accelerating trend toward 
more mindful shopping. 

The Wall Street Journal reported 
in January that nationwide sales of 
“ethical” household products contin- 
ued growing last year even as a fierce 
recession forced many consumers to 
postpone purchases or choose cheaper 
items. Sales of household wares pitched 
as environmentally benign have nearly 
tripled since 2004, reaching about $1.6 
billion last year, according to Packaged 
Facts, a market-research firm cited by 
the Journal. 

Catching a whiff of the profit poten- 
tial, mass retailers have begun devoting 
segments of their selling space to goods 
labeled “green.” As Mike Hassenberg 
observes, "Even Kmart’s got a green sec- 
tion these days.” And he identifies Bed 
Bath & Beyond as one of the Green Life’s 
big competitors. 



Conscious 
Consumptio 

Two local store owners hope to make lots of green by selling green 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 




Despite the heft of such retail rivals 
and the inauspicious location of his own 
store, Hassenberg expresses confidence 
that the Green Life will provide a living 
for his family. 

Home Ecology co-owner Anne 
Taylor is similarly optimistic. "I think 
we’re going to be very successful. People 
are ready to buy what we sell,” she says 
from behind the cash register of the 
roughly 1000-square-foot store situated 
between the Flying Pig Bookstore and 
The Bearded Frog restaurant. (Perhaps 
Home Ecology should change its name 
to that of some imaginary' animal, say, 
the Blue-Binned Platypus?) 

Taylor’s store — co-owned with 
Holly Rae Taylor (no relation) — re- 
located from an obscure locale in the 
rear of an art gallery to a prominent 
spot next to the busy Route 7 intersec- 
tion in Shelburne. “Business was great 


at the holidays; it slowed a lot after 
that, and now we’re getting busier 
and busier as the weather warms up,” 
Anne Taylor says. Indeed, about half 
a dozen shoppers made purchases 
at Home Ecology during one midday 
hour last Saturday. 

Roger and Betsy' Howland, for ex- 
ample, bought a wooden soap dish and 
a cheese board made of recycled materi- 
als. Green products such as these “last 
longer, look better and are nicer to use,” 
Betsy explained. 

The action was slower at the Green 
Life on a rainy Friday afternoon. 
Although Skirack is just one block to the 
east, the stretch of Main between Battery 
and Church streets has long been chal- 
lenging for retail operations — though 
a smattering of new stores in the past 
year suggests that might be changing. 
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Mike Hassenberg hopes drive-bys who 
see the wheatgrass growing in his store- 
front window will park somewhere and 
browse his merchandise. Tourists and 
locals walking to the waterfront in the 
warm months should be another source 
of business, he suggests. 

“A lot of folks were telling us we 
should be on Route 7 in Shelburne," 
Hassenberg acknowledges. But he 
and Shannon liked the look of the 
2300-square-foot space on Main Street, 
which has an embossed tin ceiling. They 
outfitted it with shelves made of wood 
reclaimed from Vermont barns and 
painted the place ... duh ... green. 


I THINK WE’RE 
GOING TO BE 
VERYSUCCESSFUL. 

PEOPLE ARE READY 
TO BUY WHAT WE SELL. 


ANNE TAYLOR. 
HOME ECOLOGY 


Another attraction was the rent, 
which Hassenberg figures is a third of 
what he’d pay for a similarly sized store 
on the Church Street Marketplace. The 
savings may not prove all that great, 
since he's making heavy investments in 
advertising to lure members of a target 
demographic group composed mainly 
of women in the 30-to-4S age range. 
So far, though, customers have ranged 
from college students “looking for 
hip, new products” to “grandmothers 
buying something for their grandkids,” 
he says. 

Anjali Budreski, owner of Yoga 
Mountain Center in Montpelier, stopped 
in with a friend near closing time last 
Friday. Budreski said she was drawn 
by one of the Hassenbergs’ advertise- 
ments and welcomed the opportunity to 
support “a business with an ecological 
consciousness." Examining a bamboo 
bowl, she suggested that "the integrity 
of products is better" at a store like the 
Green Life. 

Home Ecology carries some of the 
same sorts of products as the Green 
Life, but, Taylor says, “We’re more of 
a general store, while they’re more 
boutique-y.” 


Hassenberg doesn’t disagree. He 
describes his own store as “gifty and 
focused on women's accessories and 
high-end furniture.” High end, and how. 
He offers that summary of his inventory 
while seated on a beige linen sectional 
sofa that sells for $6750. 

To be fair, it’s the most expensive 
item in the store — by thousands of 
dollars. And there are reasons for the 
elevated prices. Unlike conventional 
furniture that's sprayed with fire- 
retardant chemicals, the seating pieces 
and mattresses featured at the Green 
Life rely on wool’s natural properties to 
preventfires from erupting, Hassenberg 
explains. He points to a crib that might 
appeal to new parents who are wor- 
ried, as he and Shannon were, about 
the health effects of commercially 
manufactured bedding. “Some say the 
chemicals in crib mattresses may be 
linked to SIDS” — Sudden Infant Death 
Syndrome — he notes. 

While the Hassenbergs offer home 
furnishings, the Shelburne store focuses 
on the food cycle. Home Ecology’s wares 
include High Mowing seeds, canned 
and packaged goods from Vermont sup- 
pliers, juicers and other energy-efficient 
appliances, redone dishes, containers 
made of sugar-cane fiber, and the hand- 
made compost bins sold under Holly Rae 
Taylor's Maven Vermont brand. Both 
stores also offer what might be termed 
eco-novelty items, such as a clock made 
from bike gears and a solar-panel back- 
pack for recharging cellphones and 
laptops. The latter goes for $249 at the 
Green Life. 

Some of the products are imported 
fromdevelopingcountries.MikeHassen- 
berg says many of his are certified Fair 
Trade. Anne Taylor says she was told by 
the importer of a line of juicers made in 
China and sold at Home Ecology that 
the workers in that particular factory 
are not subject to sweatshop conditions. 
“That’s a big concern of ours,” she says. 
“I looked down an alleyway when I was 
in Bali and saw young children working 
at machines. It was a horrible, horrible 
sight.” 

Before becoming a partner in Home 
Ecology, Taylor worked as a midwife 
and as a chef at the Ethan Allen Club 
and The Daily Planet. She says she 
jumped at Holly Rae Taylor's invitation 
to become a co -owner. “I'm an impulsive 
person. I do things on a whim. But I also 
knew this would be a smart decision,” 
Taylor says. “This is a niche that’s going 
to keep getting bigger.” © 



My lawyer treats 
me like a . 

Attorneys are supposed to make you feel 
better, not worse. Work with us and you’ll 
know what we mean. The 25 attorneys of 
Langrock Sperry & Wool solve legal 
problems — with knowledge, creativity and 
commitment — for individuals, businesses, 
organizations and other attorneys, across a 
wide range of practice areas. With offices in 
Burlington and Middlebury, we have been 
helping Vermonters since 1960. 

I cq years I Langrock Sperry &. Wool, llp 

I JV of service | Attorneys at Law 

Burlington —802.864.0217 Middlebury — 802.388.6356 
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Open Wide 

£| Why is an industrial pollutant used 
to make organic baby formula? 


BY KEN PICARD 


M y wife and I never fixated 
on food purity until we had 
a baby on the way. Sure, we 
buy organic and eat low on 
the food chain when possible. But for 
much of our lives we’ve also consumed 
lots of edibles that are a few chemicals 
away from being lipstick or shoe polish. 
Think gummy worms, fast-food shakes 
and soft-serve ice cream. 

That all changed when Stacy got 
pregnant. In no time, she treated her 
body as if it were a temple under siege 
by the Philistines, nixing anything that 
could harm the fetus. When Manya was 
born in September, Stacy was committed 
to breast-feeding her for at least a year, as 
recommended by our pediatrician, the 
maternity nurses, her lactation consul- 
tant and nearly all nutritional experts. 

However, like many new mothers, 
Stacy had difficult)' producing enough 
breast milk to keep pace with the baby’s 
voracious appetite. So, after she’d made 
several unsuccessful tries at boosting her 
milk production and decided she was 
averse to doing so with drugs, she reluc- 
tantly agreed to supplement with infant 
formula. 

We chose an organic brand with local 
ties: Earth’s Best. Founded in 1985 by 
twin Vermonter brothers Ron and Arnie 
Koss, Earth’s Best was the first organic 
baby-food company in the United States. 
For more than a decade, its products 
were made under the strictest organic 
standards and challenged the whole- 
some reputations — and market shares — 
of such baby-food behemoths as Gerber 
and Beech-Nut. 

Then, in 1996, the brothers lost 
control of the company — a story docu- 
mented in their new book from White 
River Junction publisher Chelsea Green, 
The Earth's Best Story: A Bittersweet 
Tale of Twin Brothers Who Sparked an 
Organic Revolution. Earth’s Best was 
sold to H.J. Heinz and, later, to its cur- 
rent owner, the Hain Celestial Group. 

Today, Earth’s Best products still bear 
the “USDA Organic’’ label. And they’re 
perfect examples of how the definition 
of “organic" has become a battleground 
for politicians and a source of anxiety for 
consumers — especially parents. 

That’s because, like nearly all infant 
formulas on store shelves today, Earth’s 
Best products contain the nutrient addi- 
tives docosahexaenoic acid (DHA) and 


arachidonic acid (ARA). Together, these 
ingredients are marketed to consumers 
with claims that they make infant for- 
mula "as close as ever to breast milk” and 
foster healthier and smarter babies. 

If the formula contained the two 
acids in their natural forms, that would 
be true. DHA and ARA are omega-3 and 
omega-6 fatty acids found in breast milk, 
and are essential to the healthy devel- 
opment of the brain, eyes and nervous 
system. Adults can get DHA and ARA 
by consuming fish, beef, egg yolks, nuts, 
flaxseed and canola oil. 

However, the synthetic versions of 
DHA and ARA that are added to infant 
formulas may not live up to their hype, 
according to the Cornucopia Institute, 
a Wisconsin-based food- and farm- 
policy organization. In January 2008, it 
published a controversial report titled 
“Replacing Mother — Imitating Human 
Breast Milk in the Laboratory.” The 
report challenged the safety and efficacy 
of the two additives, as well as the legal- 
ity of adding them to certified-organic 
products. 

All synthetic DHA and ARA found 


in baby formulas sold in the United 
States, conventional or organic, are 
manufactured by one company: Martek 
Biosciences Corporation of Columbia, 
Md. According to the Cornucopia 
report, Martek produces synthetic DHA 
and ARA by extracting oils from labo- 
ratory-grown algae and soil fungi using 
hexane, a byproduct of gasoline refining, 
a chemical solvent and a neurotoxin. 
These "novel” forms of DHA and ARA — 
known by their patent names DHASCO 
and ARASCO — are now being added to 
other foods and nutritional supplements 
marketed to children and adults. 

Charlotte Vallaeys is the farm- and 
food-policy analyst who wrote the 
Cornucopia Institute report. As she 
explains, DHASCO and ARASCO are 
chemically different from the DHA 
and ARA found in human breast milk. 
Moreover, she tells Seven Days that stud- 
ies published after her report confirm her 
initial findings that babies fed infant for- 
mula containing DHASCO and ARASCO 
show no evidence of improved cognitive 
or behavioral development, and only 
limited benefits in visual acuity. 


In 2001, the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration granted DHASCO and 
ARASCO the official status of “GRAS” 
— or “generally recognized as safe.” 
However, Vallaeys asserts that the FDA 
never actually confirmed the safety of 
these products. In feet, she adds, a panel 
of independent scientists convened by 
the Institute of Medicine determined 
that premarket safety tests of these oils 
were inadequate. 

The Cornucopia Institute further 
alleges that, since 2002, when the two 
synthetics were placed on the market, 
the FDA has received “hundreds" of re- 
ports of adverse reactions in infants who 
consumed DHA/ARA-supplemented 
formulas, including at least 98 traceable 
to those additives. They include explo- 
sive diarrhea, vomiting, bloating, gastro- 
intestinal pain, rashes and seizures. 

“We have emails from these women 
who, in less than 24 hours or even after 
one feeding [without DHA and ARA] — 
the severe symptoms went away,” notes 
Mark Kastel, a senior policy analyst at 
the Cornucopia Institute. Although the 
number of those problems appears to be 
small, the Cornucopia Institute has asked 
the FDA and Federal Trade Commission 
to require warning labels on infant for- 
mula containing these additives. 

Kastel also notes that the addition 
of DHA and ARA makes infant formula 
more expensive to parents — by 15 to 
30 percent, according to his figures. 
It also costs taxpayers, who subsidize 
infant formula for low-income mothers 
through the federal Women, Infants and 
Children (WIC) program. 

How did a food additive made using 
an industrial solvent find its way into 
organic foods? That’s a story unto itself. 
But, according to an article published 
in the July 3, 2009, Washington Post, a 
deputy USDA administrator appointed 
by the Bush administration overruled her 
staff’s concern about DHA/ARA after 
she was contacted by a lawyer for the 
formula manufacturers. That decision, 
which the Cornucopia Institute discov- 
ered through Freedom of Information 
Act requests, is now the subject of a 
formal legal complaint. 

“This is, in essence, one big marketing 
scheme,” Kastel concludes. “It’s causing 
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It’s Smokin’ 


On the 
Waterfront 


The Green Mountain Chew 
Chew Festival expired in 
2009 after 24 years. But 
a new event called the 

BURLINGTON WINE & FOOD 

festival will give waterfront 
walkers plenty to chow down 
on in 2010. 

The brainchild of VERMONT 
WINE MERCHANTS MIKE STOLESE, 

who partnered with Chew 
Chew’s ricknorcross, the one- 
day gig will highlight a wide 
variety of vino, live music and 
food from eight area restau- 
rants. So far, LAMANTE, MIGUELS 
ON MAIN, THE BELTED COW BISTRO, 
TRATTORIA DELIA and SOUZA'S 
have signed on. 

The eating and sipping 
will happen in two four-hour 
sessions on Saturday, June 
26. For $40 a head, guests 
get a wine glass and 15 swigs, 
a voucher for one food 
item from a restaurant and 
unlimited artisan bread and 
Vermont cheese. 

Expect a celebrity guest: 
Olympic figure-skating gold 
medalist Peggy Fleming, 
who’ll be representing the 
California vineyard she owns 
with her husband, Greg 
Jenkins. “They’re awfully 
nice people,” says Norcross. 
“Their son works at BURTON; 
that’s the Burlington 
connection.” 

Soundingbemused, 
Norcross notes how far 
Burlington has come, taste- 
wise, since the first Chew 
Chew Fest25 years ago. 
“When 1 started that festival, 
Carbur's was the hot place 
in Burlington,” he recalls. 
“There’s a little different 
bent to this [event].” 


Knock on 
Wood 


He made a lazy Susan for 
chef Ming Tsai and butcher 
boards for Daniel Boulud's 


New York restos. Now 
DAVID glickman, owner of 
THE VERMONT BUTCHER BLOCK & 
BOARD COMPANY, is making it 
easier for Vermonters to find 
his wooden 
goods. On May 
1, he'll open a 
retail outlet on 
College Street 
in the spot that 
formerly housed 
Rooney’s Cafe. 

actually looking 
in Shelburne, 
but 1 realized 
I wouldn’t have [enough] 
traffic,” says Glickman, who 
does his manufacturing 
in Williston. “So I started 
looking at spaces on Church 
Street.” Being right next to 
City Hall Park, site of the 
warm-weather BURLINGTON 
FARMERS MARKET, is a big 
boon: “I think it’s going to 
be tremendous for me 26 
Saturdays out of the year," 
Glickman says. 

Because many of the 
handcrafted items from 
Block & Board are pricey, 
Glickman plans to round 
out his offerings with other 
goods, ranging from sterling 
silver mobiles and glasswork 
to local hot chocolate mix, 
cheeses and mustard. 

“We're going to c arry 
reusable shoppingbags 
and picnic blankets, too, 
because we're right by the 
market,” he says. Sounds 
like a solid strategy. 

Ben Blogs 

HUFFPO ENLISTS COHEN 
The Huffington Post may be 
best known for its politics, 
but the 5-year-old Internet 
“publication” has robust food 
coverage, ranging from com- 
mentary on the KFC Double 
Down to tips on picking the 
perfect tequila. So it comes 
as little surprise to learn 
that HujfPo has asked one of 
Vermont’s experts on politics 
and food, BEN & jerry's co- 
founder BEN COHEN, to come 
on board as a blogger. 



Since Smokejacks closed in September 2008, Vermont 
foodies have been watching the restaurant's former 
home with eagle eyes, hoping to see some sign of life. 
After rejecting numerous applications, building owner 
LARRY BOHEN has finally chosen the iconic restaurant’s 
replacement. LastFriday, he signed 
a lease with a trio of restaurateurs: 
principal NED CHURCH, DAVID FONTE and 
DAVID SULLIVAN. 

Sometime in June, the trio will 
open a contemporary American 
restaurant called church & MAIN. Their 
aim is to attract a diverse clientele. 

“I think the service is really what’s 
going to separate us from other 
restaurants,” Church suggests. “It’s 
going to be fine dining, but you can 
come in with sandals and a T-shirt and order a burger 
and you’ll get the same [treatment] as someone coming 
in and getting a five-course meal. Our vision is to cater to 
everyone, to offer an experience that can’t be matched." 

Fonte, who used to run the kitchen at the BASIN harbor 
club and, says Church, opened an eatery for famous res- 
taurateur Todd English, will be the executive chef. Fonte 
will make everything from comforting mac ’n’ cheese to 
upscale entrees, with an emphasis on fresh seafood and 
local ingredients. “We’ll really keep things changing," 
says Church. “I like the element of surprise.” 

Sullivan, former restaurant manager at THE INN AT 
SHELBURNE FARMS and food and beverage manager atTHE 
pitcher INN, will take care of the front of the house. The 
bar will feature creative cocktails and a boutique wine 
list. Both Fonte and Sullivan are certified sommeliers. 

Says Bohen: "I think they're incredible tenants ... 
There's been a vacuum since Smokejacks closed that 
these folks will fill.” 


“The idea is to have an 
occasional blog. There’s no 
expectation,” he explains. 
“They just want to hear from 
the great ice-cream god up in 
Vermont.” 

His first post, dated April 
13, is all about Oreos. The 
sandwich cookies starred in 
one of Ben & Jerry’s early 
flavors, Oreo Mint, which 
had to be renamed twice at 
Nabisco’s insistence. In his 
post, Cohen says he travels 
with a stack of the snacks to 
demonstrate the size of the 
Pentagon’s budget and how 
he thinks the money could 
be better used. 

Does Cohen have other 


food-themed blog posts up 
his sleeve? He says he may 
use his national platform to 
discuss “the incredibly good 
artisan bread we have in 
Vermont”; and his “feelings 
about French fries, AL's 
[french frys] and beansies”: 
or for "decrying the lack of 
decent road food between 
here and Boston.” 

Another culinary tip from 
the ice-cream god: "I’ve been 
making my own sashimi 
using steelhead trout,” says 
Cohen. “It’s low grade, just 
some run-of-the-mill stuff. 
It’s $6 a poLind, so you can 
have all you want” © 
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TAVERN 

TUESDAYS! 



$10 

double burgers 
house sausage 
maine mussels 
local farms = BIG FLAVORS! 


TAVERN 

HAPPENINGS: 

thursday april 22nd 

"unsung heroes of the rhone" 
(a wine dinner) 
five delicious courses 
five outstanding wine pairings 
$105/rhone enthusiast 
all inclusive 

Sunday may 2nd 

“bottles & boards" 

(an event) 

seven amazing wines 
hosted by the steiningers, 
austrian winemakers 
all paired with 
bluebird charcuterie 
$75/wine & food fanatic 


Sunday may 9 

“mothers day brunch" 

reservations welcome! 

connect with us! 
join our newsletter 
to stay up to date 

bluebirdvermont.com 


DLUTOTM1 

317 riverside avenue 
burlington • 802-540-1786 
bluebirdvermont.com 






food 


geimhxh 

MAY 14-20 

restaurants & events online: 
vei~montrestaurantweek.com 




Coming Soon... 

LOCAL FIDDLEHEADS. RAMPS, 
CHANTERELLES AND MORE! 


“ Romantic Dinitig, 
Casual Atmosphere” 
27 Bridge St, Richmond 
Tues-Sun • 434-3148 
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OVER-THE- HUH P NIGHT ■ KIDS EAT FREE' 
$175 Hiller Lite lo tiles • $4 Chardonnny by gloss 

'Lhlt3ki4spa foraly with two paid odlttentrees 

THURSDAY 

MEXICAN NIGHT • ONLY $9.99 
$3 Hargaritos on the tacks • $2 Corona bottles 

MONDAY 

ALL YOU AN EAT PASTA - ONLY S9.99 
Mine Features: $4 a glass S $11 lottle 

TUESDAY 

PRIHE RIB NIGHT • ONLY $12.99 
Wine Features: $4 a glass $ $11 lottle 
$175 Labatt llue lotdes • $2.51 Switchback Rats 


IIILIISTIH'S IEU IDHII Ell 


in-Thurs 11:15 - 9:30 | Fri & Sat 11:15 -10 | Sun 12. noon - 9:30 


V.ONC 


2403 Shelburne Rd. 

;RTE. 7) Shelburne, VT05482 
802-881-0051 


Open New 
Sushi Bar & Chinese Food 

(sushi chef & Chinese chef with over 20 years of experience) 



Free California Roll 

(Carry out dinner on ly) 
wit h a ny order of £25 
(beforetax) or more 
one coupon per family 

exp: 4/30/10 


: Free Qt. Pork Fried Rice i 

I (Carry out dinner only) ! 
i °rf>5 off | 
| with any order of £45 j 
I (beforetax) or more ! 
I one coupon perfamily ! 

I exp:4/30/10 j 


We serve good quality food to our customers 


[ My friend envies our ■ Forum anywhere in Chittenc 
eighborhood forum. 11 or Granc | fe i e county! 



FrontPorchForum.com 


Open Wide «p. 4Z 

kids to get sick with virtually no scientific 
evidence thatit does them any good." 

S uch allegations stopped my wife and 
me dead in our tracks. While every- 
one, including formula manufacturers, 
agrees that "breast is best” for babies, 
some mothers cannot breast-feed for 
any of a multitude of reasons. What 
are our options, when all the organic 
formula brands on the market contain 
Martek DHA and ARA? Our lactation 
consultant won’t even recommend a 
brand; her profession's code of ethics 
doesn’t allow it. 

A spokesperson for Earth’s B est didn’t 
get back to Seven Days by press time. 
However, a Martek representative was 
more than willing to offer her assessment 
of the Cornucopia Institute’s report. 

It’s nonsense, says Martek spokes- 
person Cassie France-Kelly, who's “very 
familiar" with the report and its “out- 
landish claims." Moreover, she adds, 
it was “authored by someone with a 
degree in divinity.” (That's true; Vallaeys 
has a master’s degree from Harvard in 
theological studies — and another in 
nutrition from the Friedman School of 
Nutrition Science and Policy at Tufts.) 

“Over SS million babies worldwide 
have taken this product ... and there 
[have] never been any adverse effects" 
attributable to Martek’s DHA and ARA 
in the eight years it’s been on the market, 
France-Kelly asserts. And, with more 
than 4 million new babies in 75 coun- 
tries starting to consume the product 
annually, if there were safety issues, she 
says, they'd be readily apparent by now. 

France-Kelly admits that the research 
on the benefits of synthetic DHA/ARA 
in infant formulas is “mixed.” However, 
she claims there’s “a growing body of 
scientific evidence” showing that babies 
who receive DHA/ARA-suppIemented 
formulas have better cognitive and visual 
development to age 8 than those who eat 
nonsupplemented ones. For babies who 
are fed formula, she adds, the World 
Health Organization recommends those 
brands containing DHA and ARA. 

What about the claim that the sub- 
stances are “organic"? France-Kelly says 
the hexane-extraction process is actually 
the same one that’s been used for more 
than 50 years to make cooking oils, and 
those products contain no hexane residues. 
Moreover, she notes, as many as 5 percent 
of the ingredients in certified "organic" 
foods maybe nonorganic “accessory nutri- 
ents" when there’s no organic substitute. 

France-Kelly won't comment on the 
specific controversy surrounding the 


certification of a hexane-derived nutrient 
as organic. “That’s a regulatory issue with 
the National Organic Program,” she says. 
“We, as an ingredient company, like our 
customers Earth’s Best and all the others, 
adhere to all current regulations.” 

As it happens, the senior vice 
president from Quality Assurance 
International who certifies Earth’s Best 
products as organic — and serves on 
the National Organic Standards Board 
(NOSB) that decides which ingredients 
are allowed in organic foods — is Joe 
Smillie of South Burlington. 

Smillie is also familiar with the 
Cornucopia report, but he won’t com- 
ment publicly on it He will say, how- 
ever, that “Earth’s Best is one of the best 
in the business” for testing its products 
for chemical residues, and that the food 
the company puts out is “remarkably 
free of the stuff.” 

Of course, Smillie also acknowledges 
that organic certification isn’t just about 
what shows up in the food but about 
how it’s produced. 

“Hexaneishorrific,” he says. “There’s 
no two ways about it.” 

Next week the NOSB will issue a 
statement on its "current thinking” 
about accessory nutrients such as DHA 
and ARA, with a final ruling expected by 
this frill. In the interim, all the assertions 
made by Martek and the Cornucopia 
Institute will be weighed very carefully 
and publicly, Smillie says. 

What do the founders of Earth’s Best 
think of all this? Ron Koss, who still lives 
in Montpelier, isn’t involved with the 
company anymore and isn'tfamiliar with 
the Cornucopia Institute’s report. And, 
since Earth’s Best didn’t make infant 
formula when he and his brother ran it, 
Koss says questions about DHA and ARA 
fall outside his area of expertise. 

"But if Arnie and I had been involved 
in infant-formula development, we 
would have weighed this very carefully,” 
says Koss, who currently develops other 
food products, including a nutritional 
bar used in developing countries for 
people who are malnourished. "People 
who are in these companies need those 
organic standards. Otherwise, it’s the 
Wild West out there.” 

While theNOSB struggles to laydown 
the law on the organic frontier, my wife 
and I are sticking with Earth’s Best solid 
baby foods, which don't have DHA or 
ARA. My wife has redoubled her effort 
to breast-feed, as nature intended — and 
still eats the occasional maple creemee 
and strawberry shake. © 


More food after the 
classified section, page 45 
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NEW STUFF ONLINE EVERY DAY! PLACE YOUR ADS 24/7 AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM 





SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


housing » 

APARTMENTS, 
CONDOS & HOMES 

on the road » 

CARS, TRUCKS, 
MOTORCYCLES 

pro services » 

CHILDCARE, HEALTH/ 
WELLNESS, PAINTING 

buy this stuff » 

APPLIANCES, KID STUFF, 
ELECTRONICS, FURNITURE 

music & art» 

INSTRUCTION, CASTING, 
INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE 

support » 

AA, SMOKING CESSATION, 
GLBT, SURVIVORS 

jobs » 

NO SCAMS, ALL LOCAL, 
POSTINGS DAILY 
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housing ads: $20 (25 words) I display service ads: $25/$45 
iegals: 42C/word homeworks: S30 (40 words, photo) 


; online 24/7 at: sevendaysvt.com/cla 





h®meworks 


To advertise contact 
Ashley @ 865-1020x37 or 
homeworks@sevendaysvt.com 
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FOR SALE BY OWNER 

List your property here for 2 weeks for only $45! Contact Ashley 864-5684, fsbo@sevendaysvt.com 







EVERYONE 

HAS A STORY 


BEGIN THE NEXT CHAPTER 
OF YOURS WITH US 



Rene Marceau, Realtoi 
802-309-8596 
rene@ownavthome.cor 



Rob Johnson, Realtor 
802-238-6844 
rob@ownavthome.com 


HOUSEMATES 


ROOMMATES. CC 


OFFICE/ SERVICES SS'S“' CREATIVE 
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Show and tell. 



Open 24/7/365. 












It’s time to buy a house! 

We can help you put the pieces together. 



MEET THE EXPERTS: 


ANDREW D. MIKELL, ESQ. KIM NEGRON 

STATE MANAGER MORTGAGE CONSULTANT 

I Vermont zAtomeys „ - , tCM b 

Title Gotporation "ESSS 1 * ** 





RENE MARCEAU 
REALTOR 

ROB JOHNSON 
REALTOR 


KELLER 

WILLIAMS 


f^pl Dewiont zylttomeys 
J— Title '(Corporation presents a 

Home© 

Buying 

Seminar 

hosted by SEVEN DAYS 


Thursday, May 13, 6-8 p.m. 
ECHO LAKE AQUARIUM & SCIENCE CENTER 


5:30 Check-In 
LIGHT DINNER PROVIDED 


RSVPby: 

NOON, THURSDAY, MAY 13 
AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM OR 865-1020 x37 
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ATTENTION RECRUITERS: 


POST YOUR JOBS AT: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTMYJOB 
PRINT DEADLINE: NOON ON MONDAYS (INCLUDING HOLIDAYS) 

FOR RATES & INFO: MICHELLE BROWN, 802-865-1020 X21, 

MICHELLEl9SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


YOUR TRUSTED LOCAL SOURCE. SEVENDAYSVT.COM/JOBS 


Infant Teacher 


i to join 

our infant room. Together with 
an assistant, the Infant Teacher 

day. This is a full-time position 
requiring dedication, organization, 
a love of children and a sense 


Associate by VT Early 
Licensing Regulations, 
re salary based upon 


Occupational Therapist. 


Call Tammy at Lamoille 
Home Health & Hospict 
at 802 - 888-4651 for mor 



Burlington School District 
Chittenden Central Supervisory Union 
Chittenden East Supervisory Union 
Chittenden South Supervisory Union 
Franklin Northeast Supervisory Union 


Apply online today at www.schoolspring.com/svd 


LastoxeHome Hbutji & Hemet 
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HELP WANTED: Optometrist 

Successful candidate will provide 
primary vision care including eye 
examinations, eyeglass and contact- 
lens prescriptions, vision therapy, 
low-vision rehabilitation, test 
analysis, and prescription drugs. 
Pre- and postoperative care for 
cataract patients and diagnosis of 
sight-related illnesses will also be 
required. Minimum requirements 
are a doctorate in optometry at an 
accredited optometry school plus 
a license to practice optometry 
in Vermont. Salary offered will 
be equal to or greater than the 
prevailing wag e rate for the state 
of Vermont. 

Send resumes, (no calls, please) to: 
David W. Beeson, O.D.P.C. 

PO Box 1550, 863 Harvest Lane 
Williston.VT 05495 


Q^uendSy's 

Assistant Managers 
General Managers 


Burlington-area Friendly's Restaurants are seeking 
enthusiastic, positive individuals to join our leadership team. 

If you are an organized and experienced leader with a strong 
work ethic, then we have an opportunity for you! 

Interested candidates should come April 28, from 1 0 a.m. to 4 
p.m. to our management open house! On-the-spot interviews 
with Dynamic Friendly's Leaders with the opportunity for 
immediate hire pending a background check. EOE 


Central Vermont . i 

Community 

Action 

Central Vermont Community Action Council 

Operations Manager 


>f deeper energy retrofits and greater organization. The Open 

ind computer skills. Bachelor's degree preferred, but candidal 


Central Vermont Community Action Council, Inc. 
Human Resources 
195 US RT 302- Berlin 
Barre. VT 05641 
cvcachracvcac.org 

For more details visit our website at www.cvcac.org 
Equal Opportunity Employer 
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ATTCMTinM depdi iixcdc- postyourjobsatsevendaysvt.com/jobsforfastresults. 
Ml I tLl\l I IUIN AtUKUl I tr\o. or. contact michelle brown: michelle@sevendaysvt.com 


time potential, prep-cook 
experience and exceptional 
customer service required, 
bility to work independently 


evenings required 1 
le to multitask in a l 
environment 


references to : 

Natural Provisions 
329 Harvest Lane, Suite 100, 
Williston, VT 05495 
info@naturalprovisions com 


MAINTENANCE 

PERSON 


32 1101 ItS l’lilt Wi l li. 

KlYOW IJ DGi: IN GKNKKAI. 
MAINTENANCE INCLUDING 
STEEL IIIJIIJHNGS, 
OVEltHEAH HOOKS AND 
PAINTING; AIMIJTVT© 
WOltli WITH P0W13I/ 
HAND TOOLS: SOME 
IJITING INVOLVE!!. 

EXT11A SPAGli ST01IAGE 
211 AHAMS Hit. 

WUJJ8T0N, VT 05495 

AI.@KXTHAK1 , ACE VT.COM 
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"K. ACS 

A xerox Company 


Business Analyst 
Medicaid Payment Methods 

ACS Government Healthcare Solutions seeks 
payment policy analysts to support the design and 
implementation of methods used to pay hospitals, 
physicians, and other providers (e.g., DRGs, APCs, 
RBRVS, RUGs). Preferred location is Atlanta, GA, 
Burlington, VT, or Helena, MT. Typical travel is 4 to 
6 days per month. The work is very detailed and 
analytical, and requires considerable initiative. The 
analyst will support varied projects by managing data, 
tracking documentation and monitoring project business 
processes. It is a great opportunity for people who want 
to make a difference in healthcare payment policy and 
who like to put ideas into operation. 

ACS Government Healthcare Solutions serves Medicaid 
programs in 35 states. We are a unit of Affiliated 
Computer Services Inc., a Xerox company. 

For more information, go to the "Careers" page at 
www.acs-inc.com, requisition #35535. Resumes must 
start with a section entitled "Key Qualifications" that 
shows why you would be a strong candidate for this 
specific position. EOE. 


follow us for the newest: 

twifter.com/SevenDaysJobs 


ccs 


512 Troy Avenue, Suite 1 
Colchester, VT 05446 
655-0511 
www.ccs-vt.org 


Home Provider Opportunities 

CCS is seeking individuals or couples to provide residential suppo 
to individuals with developmental disabilities. The following posit 
include a generous stipend, paid time off (respite) and ongoing 
support. 

A kind, humorous, nonverbal gentleman In his 40s is see 

community and in sociaf settings. Due to severe allergies, the hor 
cannot have pets. This active individual loves music, walking, and 
going to the library. 

An independent young woman is seeking an active, 
energetic, female roommate whocan assist her in accessing the 

her medical needs. She enjoys cooking, keeping in touch with onli 
friends, socializing, fashion and is interested in continuing educa 

&024SKM)5L 1* xlOEl™ ^°0. E ofrugoll@ccs vt or3 or 
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Business Development Assistant (Part-time) 

The New England Federal Credit Union is looking for a part-time assistant to support our financial educaton, 
investment, insurance and other programs as needed. We aie looking for someone who is enthusiastic, 
friendly, helpful, reliable, organized and flexible to provide a welcoming environment and exceptkmal 


communication skills. Must have experience with MS products Induding PowerPoint, a valid drivers license 
and the ability to lift up to 20 lbs. This position is part time, 4-5 hours per day, 20 hours per weel, and will 
require flexibility within a 1 -7:10 pin. time frame. 

Saturday /Summer Teller 

Hours: Sdioolyear, Saturdays, 8:45-3:15, 

Summer, Full time (40 horn pet week) with Saturday induded and one day otf during the week. 

New England federal Credit Union is looking for people who are enthusiastic, friendly, helpful and reliable to 


This is a great opportunity for college students or anyone interest 


uld be at any of our 6 branch locations in Chittenden 


ites must projecta friendly and personable demeanor; have effective commuiication 


165naff«^NEKUisagieatplaatowoit:(2009AwMlStaffSun‘ey). Ifyoubdweyouhav 








FOLLOW US ON TWITTER ©SEVENDAYSJOBS, SUBSCRIBE TO RSS 
OR CHECK POSTINGS ON YOUR PHONE AT M-SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


Leaps a Bounds is looking for motivated, flexible team 
players to join our growing childcare team at our 
Essex and Williston locations. Must have experience, 
education and a sense of humor! Pay based on 
ion and experience. 

t Krista at 802-879-2021 or hristalacroix@yahoo.com 


UNION ORGANIZER 
(NEW ORGANIZING) 


United Professions AFT Vermont is now hiring smart, 
motivated individuals who are willing to work hard for 
social justice. United Professions is a democratic labor 
Union. We use strategic campaigns and direct action 
to form unions, win better v/ages, a voice at work, and 
demand improvements for people in hospitals, higher 
education and early education. We are the fastest 
growing Union in Vermont. Our 3500 members are 
statewide and include Nurses and Professors, as well 
as a variety of other professionals. The majority of our 
members and staff are women. Our offices are located 
in Burlington and Montpelier, Vt. 

Union Organizers on the New Organizing team will help 
workers to develop and run campaigns to form a union 
at the workplace, often against significant opposition 
from management and corporate owners. These 
start as project staff positions for 6 months with the 
possibility of becoming long term. 

Responsibilities include: 

Identify and meet with health care workers through 
house visits, leafleting and phone calls. Train and 
support workers to organize a union drive and become 
leaders in the workplace; motivate workers to take 
action and challenge management opposition. Organize 
actions, rallies, contract negotiations and strikes. 

Qualifications: 

Demonstrated leadership skills at work, on campus or 
in the community; experience as a union or community 
organizer preferred; experience working in health care 
or higher education also a plus; ability to work with 
people from diverse backgrounds and cultures; 
bilingual skills in Bosnian, Vietnamese or Somali Bantu 
a plus; ability to work independently, solve problems, 
manage time and priorities; long and irregular hours 
are required; strong listening, speaking and writing 
communication skills; automobile and valid driver's 
license. 

Compensation: Salary $35,000-$50,000 depending 
on experience; includes full family medical insurance, 
pension, and generous vacation benefits. Please 
email cover letter and resume to mrussell@upvaft.org. 
No phone inquiries. 


NEW JOBS POSTED DAILY! 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSIFIEDS 
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1 Sprinkler Pipe Fitters 

FIRETECH SPRINKLER 
CORP. is seeking service 
technicians, foremen 
pipe fitters and helpers. 
Foremen must be VT 
certified. Experience in 
the installation of fire 
sprinklers or a related 
field is preferred. The job 
requires some travel. We 
offer a competitive salary 
and benefit package 
which includes paid 
holidays & vacations, ^ 1 

401(k) match, short & 
long-term disability & 
health insurance. 

Please call 802-655-1800, 
or email dwinters® 

i ; firetechsprinkler.com 


RETIREMENT PLAN 
ADMINISTRATOR 

Willis ton-based Retirement Plan Consulting and 
Administration firm seeks a professional to join the 
staff. The ideal candidate will have worked in the 
industry or have work-related experience. 

Skills required include: mathematical/accounting 
(2 -year accounting degree or equivalent experience 
is a plus); customer service and communication 
(both written and oral); problem solving and 
decision making. Must show initiative and work 
without direct supervision. Confidentiality, strong 
computer skills and high level of accuracy a must. 

Email your resume to 

jae@futureplannlngassoc.com or mail to: 

Future Planning Associates, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 908 
Williston, VT 08498. 



REALTY 


Buyer’s Agent 






EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


You Are: Highly intelligent and efficient, confident with a positive presence, trustworthy, 
and hardworking. You have extraordinary writing and organizational skills; careful note- 
taking and instruction-following skills; and adaptability to a highly organized office using 
the latest technology. Only candidates with an established record of performing very 
careful work, through graduate education or proven experience, will be considered. 

The Job: Providing direct support to one professional in Vergennes and working with 
numerous other professionals in several offices. You will support a specialized law firm 
and realty development firm, from answering phones, to scheduling appointments 
and travel, to reading and writing precise and literate communications. The utmost in 
precision and work quality are required. You will be busy and challenged at all times 
with interesting tasks. Pay is $52,000 a year plus discretionary bonus and benefits. 








“The typical Seven Days reader — a young, hip, active, 
fun-loving Vermonter — is also the typical Lenny’s 
customer. The paper gives us statewide coverage for 
our three stores in Barre, Williston and St. Albans, so 
it was an economical buy. We also liked the idea of 
supporting a locally owned print media partner. 


Michael, our Account Executive, is friendly, energetic 
and easygoing. He’s a great source of information and 
ideas. If he has a program he thinks is a good fit for 
Lenny’s, he’ll let us know — but he never tries to push a 
“package of the week” that doesn’t make sense for us. 


MARK AND TODD MCCARTHY 


Lenny's Shoe & Apparel 
Barre. Williston and St. Albans 
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For further information on these positions and otheis cunently available, or to apply 
on-line, please visit oui website at wvrw.uvmjobs.com; Job Hotline #802.656*2248; 
telephone #802.656*3150. Applicants must apply for positions electronically. 
Paper resumes are not accepted Job positions are updated daily. 


Shared 

Living Provider 
Opportunities 

The Developmental Disabilities Service Area of HowardCenter seeks 
exceptional people for these opportunities. To learn more, please contact 
Marisa Hamilton at 802-488-6571 . 

50-YEAR-OLD WOMAN who enjoys crafting, cooking, swimming, visiting 
with family and friends, and attending church is looking for a home in the 
Greater Burlington area. She requires assistance with personal care and 
would do best in a home without children. Generous tax-free stipend, respite 
budget and 20 weekday hours of support provided. 

KIND-HEARTED 28-YEAR-OLD MAN who enjoys starting his day with a 
good cup of coffee while watching the local and national news is looking 
for a home in rural Chittenden County. He enjoys tinkering with electronic 
equipment and engaging in lively conversations. Ideal candidate(s) is a 
single person or couple without kids in the home who would welcome him as 
an active member of the household. Clear communication and willingness to 
set and maintain accessible goals and boundaries required. Generous tax- 
free stipend, weekend respite budget, and on-the-job and community staff 
included. 

ENGAGING AND SPIRITUAL 29-YEAR-OLD MALE looking to share a home 
for five to six months with family in the St. Albans area. He Is an adept 
conversationalist who enjoys social opportunities, developing friendships 
and fine dining. Ideal home is open and affirming, Internet wired, and pet 
friendly. Generous stipend and respite budget combined with 30 weekday 
hours of out-of-home support make this a professionally rewarding 
opportunity. 

HowardCenter Is an Equal Opportunity Employer. Minorities, people of color ana 
peisonswttn disabilities encouraged to apply. EOE/TTY. We offer competitive pay and a 
comprehensive benefits package to quail fled employees. 


HowardCenter 
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If you're looking for "I Spys," 
relationships, dates, flirts, or 
to hook-up, this is your scene. 
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LOCAL PROFILES 


If you're looking for 
full-on kink or SDsM 
play, you'll get 
uhat you need here. 
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New Products 

Business Partner cTbOTS 



Human Resources Department 

Cabot Creamery 
One Home Farm Way 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
Phone: (802) 229-9361 X2503 
Email: Jobs@cabotcheese.com 



Let Chocolate 
Change Your World! 


Since 1983, we have amazed our 
customers with fresh, all-natural 
chocolates from Vermont. We seek a creative, 
knowledgeable and skilled Chocolate Product 
Development Specialist to join our award-winning 
team of artisans. 

Ideal candidates will have the scientific knowledge 
and artistic skill to blend the technical and creative 
elements of chocolate making within a specialty food 
manufacturing setting. 

For full details and how to apply, visit 
www.lakechamplainchocolates.com/Employment.aspx. 


Spirit Delivery 

is looking for drivers 
with a clean driving 
record to drive non- 
CDL 26' straight 
trucks. Must be able to 
move and install home 
appliances. 

Experience with home 
delivery required. Pay 
ranges between $100- 
$115 per day. Must be 
able to pass drug and 
background check. 
(802) 338-9048 


Become part of the New Product i 
Team and contribute to the 
expansion of our award-winning product line from inception 
to market implementation. Combine your communication and 
analytical skills with this unique opportunity to work with Cabot 
Sales, Marketing, and Production staffs. You will help coordinate 
product development, determine costs and profitability, and help 
ensure timely product launches. 

You will also maintain sales projections and serve as liaison 
between Sales and Production departments to resolve issues 
relating to all products. 

Bachelor's degree required, master’s preferred. Three to 
five years related experience. Must also have proven, strong 
analytical, organizational and people skills, and enjoy a certain 
amount of uncertainty. Ability to manage multiple projects is a 
must. Advanced Excel required, Essbase and Access database 
management experience preferred. Some travel required. 

Cabot offers a competitive starting salary and an excellent 
benefits package. 

If interested, send resume and cover letter to: 



Vermont 

Family 

Network 


Family-Focused Parental 
Involvement Consultant 

Parent Information Resource 
Center Vermont (PIRC VT) 


Are you interested in helping 
parents become more involved in their child's education? 
PIRGVT project of Vermont Family Network is looking for 
an educator to assist parents in finding ways to support their 
child's education by increasing communication between school 
and home, facilitating meetings, and providing resources and 
referrals. VT teacher's certification and master's degree in 
education or related field preferred, knowledge of VT and 
federal education laws and systems necessary. 

Apply with cover letter and resume by April 30 to 

hr@vtfn.org or HR, VFN, 600 Blair Park, Suite 240, Williston, VT 
05495. EOE. 


LAMOILLE AMBULANCE SERVICE IS 
EXPANDING WILLISTON OPERATIONS 



seeks ECAs, EMTs and EMT-ls lor 
part-time positions that lead to full-time 

Motivated and team-oriented 
individuals encouraged to apply. 

Clean driving record. 

Call 800-639-2082 Ext.5 
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ATTENTION RECRUITERS: 


POST YOUR JOBS AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/JOBS FOR FAST RESULTS. 
OR, CONTACT MICHELLE BROWN: MICHELLE@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


OFFICE 

ASSISTANT 


Seeking a highly motivated, 
reliable office assistant 
with an exceptionally 
outstanding phone 
demeanor, positive 
attitude, computer and 
organizational skills for 20- 
30 hours weekly. Must be 
available to start mid-May 
and work through October 
1 , 201 0. Competitive wage. 

Send resumes to 
jbolduc@truenorthvt.com. 


o 




Looking for dynamic, 
energetic, self-motivated 
staff for part-time summer 
garden and cooking 
programs located in Barre, 
Vt. Experience working with 
elementary- and middle- 
school-age children a must. 
For job description or to 
apply, email a letter, resume 
and references by May 1 to 
gardensfbrleaming@gmail.com. 


ill Maintenance Technician 


Part-Time Office Manager 

for Dyianic Community Theater Orgeiiratioi 
Provide administrative assistance to the Executive Director, Board 

basic bookkeeping tasks, support development initiatives, track and 
acknowledge donations, prepare reports, process program ad sales, 
attend monthly board meetings, and serve as the point of contact in 
the office for email and telephone communication. Position requires a 


Books expertise a plus). Job begins at 20 hours/week with increased 
hours beginning in September. Pay commensurate with experience. Paid 
vacation. Lyric is an EOE employer. Send resumeand cover letter to 

dimtortPlyrictheatrevt.org 


CITY OF BURLINGTON 




The Champlain Housing Trust, serving the affordable housing 
needs of Chittenden, Franklin and Grand Isle Counties, seeks a 
full-time, versatile Maintenance Technician to perform assorted 

Must have experience in carpentry, plumbing, electrical, 

independently and as part of a team; be prevention-minded and 
committed to a membership-based model of community controlled 
and permanently affordable housing. Reliable transportation 
and criminal background check required. 

Competitive salary commensurate with experience. Benefits 
include health insurance, vacation, holiday, sick leave, and 403(b). 
Cover letter and resume by April 23" 1 to Human Resources, 
Champlain Housing Trust, 88 King Street, Burlington, VT 05401 or 



Licensed Psychotherapist 
& Full-Time Clinician 

The Adams Center for Mind and Body. LLC, is 
expanding its practice to accommodate its client 
growth. We have one immediate opening fora licensed psychotherapist 
and full-tune clinician with at least three years of experience post- 
licensure. We would prefer individuals with some experience working 
with eating disordeis and an interest in working on a multidisciplinaiy 
team Candidates should be able to bill for Medicaid and commercial 
insurance. Interested candidates with one of the following skills: 
EMDR level two, hypnosis, expressive arts and other mind/body 
psychotherapies, please send resume to: 

Suzanne N. Adams, MA 
The Adams Center for Mind and Body, LLC 
1233 Shelburne Road, Pierson House D-2 
South Burlington, VT 05403. 

The Adams Center for Mnd and Body is an outpatient psychotherapy 
practice specializing in traditional and alternative therapies. 
wwwtheadamscenter.com 
Phone 802-859-1577 • Fax. 802-859-1571 


Aims 

Center 


Assistant Chief Administrative Officer, 
Finance 

This is a full-time position in the Clerk/Treasurer’s Office that is 
responsible for managing the Financial, accounting, personnel 
and administrative activities of the City Clerk/Treasurer’s office. 
Responsibilities include coordinating all City accounting functions, 
central payroll, investments, and administration of the City's budget 
program. Ideal candidate would possess a bachelor’s degree in 
business administration, with major in accounting or finance or a related 
field. Master's degree preferred. A minimum of five years of relevant 
experience in accounting, finance and personnel administration with 
at least two years of supervisory and fund accounting experience is 
required. 

Assistant Chief Administrative Officer, 
Management & Administration 

This is a full-time position in the Clerk/Treasurer’s Office that is 
responsible for managing the information technology, management, 
personnel and administrative activities of the City Clerk/Treasurer’s 
Office. Responsibilities include management and oversight of the 
information technology resources of the City and the elections and 
records functions ot the Clerk/Treasurer’s Office. Ideal candidate 
would possess a bachelor's degree in business administration or 
a related field. A minimum of five years of relevant experience in 
finance, management and/or administration with at least five years of 
supervisory and managerial experience is required. 

For complete descriptions or for a City of Burlington application, visit our 
website at www.hrjobs.ci.burlington.vt.us or contact Human Resources 
802-865-7145. If interested, send resume, cover letter, and 


City of Burlington application to: 
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NEW STORE HIRING! 


Goodwill Industries ot Northern New England is seeking a full-time 
store manager to help with our continued growth In our new store 
In South Burlington, Vt. The successful candidate will manage the 
day-to-day operation to include hiring, training and supervising 
store personnel, maintaining overall store appearance, analyzing 
merchandising needs, processing donated goods and implementing 
promotional plans. 

A college degree in business administration or other related retail field 
Is preferred. Experience in retail as well as supervisory experience is 
required. We offer a starting salary of $38,885-$45,690 along with a full 
benefit package. 

To be considered for this position please visit our website www. 



i at any of our stores. Please refer to Requisition #201034 
when applying. Goodwill Industries of Northern New England Is an 


Goodwill 



New, local, 
scam-free 
jobs posted 
every day! 

sevendaysvt.com/classifieds 


Administrative Assistant 


OPEN POSITION 


To apply, send your 
resume and cover letter to 
resume@veic. 

VEIC strives to cultivate 
a diverse and inclusive 
workplace and is an equal 
opportunity employer. 


The Vermont Energy 
Investment Corporation (VEIC) 
is a mission-driven nonprofit 
organization, founded in 1986, 
that is dedicated to reducing 
the economic, social, and 
environmental costs of energy 
consumption through cost- 
effective energy efficiency 
and renewable energy 
technologies. 

VEIC operates Efficiency 
Vermont - the nation’s first 
statewide ‘energy efficiency 
utility' as well as other 
implementation services 
across the country. 

Visit www.veic.org/jobs to learn 
more about this position, our 
exceptional work environment 
and comprehensive benefits 
package. 


staff. If you ca 
needs of others 
with people, take ir 
ansibility, and hi 


o talk with you. As assistant 
o our consulting staff, you will 
day a valued role in our work. 


Administrative/Executive Assistant 

iss Energy Resource Center (BERC), a mission-based n 


BERC 


Responsibilities include: 


maintaining computer 
attending board meetii 


The ideal candidate will hold an Associate's degree in business, management, computer applications, clerical, 
or related field, or 3-to-5 years of relevant work experience; be proficient in Microsoft (MS) Office applications 
(MS Project and QuickBooks experience a plus): have outstanding attention to detail, be highly organized, and 
proficient at multitasking; possess excellent verbal/written communication skills: be self-motivated with the 


criptior 


w.bion 


Is by COB on April 30, 2010, to 






Very&nt Federal 

CREDIT UNION presents 



53 RESTAURANTS 
22 TOWNS 
11 SPECIAL EVENTS 
7 DELICIOUS DAYS 



SPECIAL EVENTS AT-A-GLANCE 


Vermont Foodbank 


During Restuarant Week 
(May 14-20), dine at your 
choice of 53 restaurants 
offering 3-course, prix-fixe 
menus for only $15, 
$25 or $35 per person! 

* 

Don’t miss our special 
events series including 
a food-themed art show, 
movie series and culinary 
pub quiz, as well as beer, 
wine and cheese pairings. 


(S p.m.; Free; Red Square and 
Merrill's Roxy Cinema, Burlington) 
• Parents’ Night Out (childcare 
available at the Greater B urlington 
YMCA, 5-9 p.m; $5/child, 3 mos.+; 


with Wine Tasting (Burlington) 
SATURDAY, MAY IS 

• Panel Discussion: “Foodinthe 
21st Century: Vermont and 
Beyond” (The Essex: Vermont's 
Culinary Resort & Spa; SIS; 

10:30 a.m.; Optional luncheon 
with panelist/expert at 12:30 p.m., 
additionalS35) 

• Mid-August Lunch Premiere* 

(Burlington) 

• Healthy Living Supper Club 

($55; 6 p.m; limited seating, 
register online) 


er) 


i : online 


■ ScreeningofThrowdown! 
with B obby Flay — B ove’s of 
Vermont & Vermont Browni. 

(Featuring free sauce andbrowi 
bites; matinee;benefitsVermon 
Foodbank; Burlington) 

MONDAY, MAY 17 
• Seven Days Culinary Pub Qi 
at Nectar's (Free; 7:30 - 10 p.n 


TUESDAY. MAY 18 
• Fresh Premiere* with High 
Mowing Seeds (Featuring free 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 19 

• Healthy Living Supper Club 

($55; 6 p.m.; limited seating, 
register online) 

• Cheese Pairing with Tia Keen: 

($50; limited seating, register 


($55 admission, $35 w 


* Peat of the Food St Wine Film 
Fes tival at Merrill’s Roxy Cin em a. 
Feature films tvillplay throughout 
Restaurant Week Schedule TEA. 


Restaurants, menus and event details at: 

vermontrestaurantweek.com 
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Eatings 

The winter’s last farmers market offers 
great greens — and a localvore's dilemma 


BY SUZANNE PODHAIZER 


I t’s the final Burlington Winter 
Farmers M arket of the year, and ven - 
dors’ tables are topped with encour- 
aging quantities ofgreen stuff. There 
are bags of spinach here, fiddleheads and 
wild nettles there. Eaters wander the 
aisles, sampling bits of cheese and sips of 
local wine. Occasionally, there’s a flash 
of the other kind of green, as someone 
springs for a leg of just-slaughtered lamb 
or an odiferous bouquet ofgreen garlic. 
The din of people chatting and laughing 
rises over the strains of music from a 
band on stage. 

In just three weeks, the whole shin- 
dig will move outdoors and swell in size. 
With a bit of new territory in City Hall 
Park and 62 booths — about 10 more than 


More food before the 
classified section, page 44 


last year — this summer's market will be 
the largest ever. Most of the “new" sell- 
ers, including Naga Bakehouse and the 
Bakery at the Farmhouse Kitchen, will 
be familiar — many operated on “day 
passes” last year, which allowed them to 
fill in when regular vendors were away. 
A couple, including sauce maker It’s 
Arthur's Fault, are newcomers. “We like 
to bring in a few new vendors each year 
to keep it fresh,” explains market man- 
ager Chris Wagner. 

But even here, at the smaller, cold- 
season market, there’s plenty of good 
stuff to be had. I snag a round of silky La 
Fleurie cheese from Willow Hill Farm 
and a tub of chevre from Does’ Leap. 
Then there’s tangy, squeaky sauerkraut 
from Arethusa Collective and apples 
from Champlain Orchards. A final coup: 
a few tingly slugs of Rookie’s Root Beer. 
Now it’s time for lunch. 


Here’s an odd thing about the 
market, particularly the indoor one: It’s 
tough to find prepared foods that actu- 
ally incorporate the myriad meats and 
vegetables farmers sell there. In several 
walks around the circuit, I locate just 
two savory items whose makers trum- 
pet their local ingredients: a curried 
potato samosa from the Samosaman 
table, featuring Green Mountain 
tubers; and two kinds of gooey grilled- 
cheese sandwiches from Ploughgate 
Creamery. 

The aroma of smoky meat from 
Orsini’s BBQ is almost too much to 
resist. But back in January, when I asked 
the owner where he gets his flesh, he ad- 
mitted it’s conventional. The burly male 
incarnation of Tamale Girl, who took 
over when founder Monica Mead moved 
to New Zealand, said something similar 
when I questioned him about the meat 
in his tamales. 

It’s enough to cause cognitive dis- 
sonance. How can a farmers market be 
stocked with food made of stuff from 

When asked about the issue, Wagner 
seems almost sheepish. He explains 
that prepared-food vendors have been 
“strongly encouraged" to use local 
sources, but that some require ingredi- 
ents for various ethnic cuisines — such 
as rice — that aren’t locally available. 
Others simply can’t afford to buy local. 
According to Wagner, Angel “Sonny" 
Orsini hasn’t been able to find a local 
supplier that will sell him just the cuts 
he needs for his 'cue. “He said, 'They 
want to sell me half a pig when all I need 
is a shoulder,”’ Wagner says. 

Members of the market’s steer- 
ing committee recognize the mixed 
messages the “foreign-vore" fare 
sends. “We had our annual meeting in 
February, and we discussed it quite a 
bit,” says Wagner. The upshot? Over the 
next couple of years, vendors will need 
to start purchasing a quarter of their 
ingredients from local sources, prefer- 
ably from their fellow sellers. The com- 
mittee is creating signs to display the 
origins of ingredients. 

Unable to find an empty seat, I settle 
on a staircase with my spicy potato 
samosa. My lunch may be low carbon, 
but it’s certainly not low carb: If Orsini’s 
BBQ ever provides a platter of smoked 
local meat, I’ll be the first in line. © 



APRIL SPECIAL 

1 Large 18” 1 topping Pizza 

1 Dozen wings 
1-2 Liter Coke Product 
save over $8 

a i | _ $ 19.99 



Specializing in 
Vietnamese 
& Thai Cuisine 

Lunch & Dinner 
Dine-in or carry-oul 
Full menu available 
onlineatwww.7dvt.com- f 

Downtown Burlington 

Now open for lunch 
specials starting at $7.99! 

Lower Church St • 859-9998 

Essex Junction 

1 37 Pearl Street • 872-9998 


food 



{^Affordable Thai Food ofa&i 
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SOON. 
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FOOD & BRINK 

SPECIALS 

May ist- sth 

114M-11PM 

FULL bar 
outdoor PATlO 
FUN FOR TUe 
whole family 


28 Walnut St., Maple Tree Place, Williston 


COUNTDOWN to 
ciNco de mayo: 
2 WEEKS! 
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Urban beekeepers bring apiculture to the city 

BY LAUREN OBER 


W hen Patty Ferreira comes 
home from work, she 
dons a mesh wire mask 
and some gloves, fires up 
the burlap smoker, and takes a peek at 
the bees livingin the beehive perched in 
the northwest corner of her yard. 

And just about every time she opens 
the hive, Ferreira gets stung. But she 
doesn't mind. As with so many things in 
life, Ferreira knows if you want a little 
honey, you’re going to have to suffer a 
little for it. 

Ferreira's hobby apiary is a miniature 
operation in the most unlikely spot — a 
corner of her property at the junction 
of Berry Street and Lakeview Terrace 
in Burlington. When they leave her 
yard, the bees fly west across the street, 
headed to the tangle of vines, wildflow- 
ers and weeds that populate the hillside 
above Lake Champlain. They return to 
their hives laden with nectar with which 
to make honey and feed the colony. 

If you didn’t know what to look for — 
a 2 -foot-tall wooden box called a super 
that holds the moveable comb hives — 
you’d never know 45,000 bees shared 
Ferreira’s sliver of land. 

Ferreira is one of a small group of 
backyard beekeepers who tend small 
colonies in Burlington. Bill Mares, 
president of the Vermont Beekeepers 
Association, estimates that roughly 
20 people keep bees in the city. Steve 
Parise, an agricultural resource manage- 
ment specialist with the state Agency 
of Agriculture, guesses it’s more like a 

Keeping bees in a city isn’t as odd as 
it seems. In Paris, the Rucher-Ecole has 
been teaching the art of apiculture in 
the middle of the Luxembourg Gardens 
since 1856. One of its former students 
currently keeps bees atop the Paris 
Opera House. 

In New York City, backyard and 
rooftop apiaries abound, though it was 
illegal to keep bees in the city until its 
health code was amended in March. In 
Los Angeles, a group called Backwards 
Beekeepers, which practices “all- 
organic, chemical-free” apiculture, runs 



a Bee Rescue Hotline for defenders of 
wayward honeybees. 

Like many urban beekeepers, 
Ferreira says she was inspired to raise 
the honey-making insects by a desire 
to help counteract the effects of Colony 
Collapse Disorder — a phenomenon in 
which worker bees disappear from their 
hives — which became widespread in 
2006. Mares recalls noticing a spike in 
interest in beekeeping around the state 
after the CCD scare was publicized. 

As Ferreira began thinking about 
local food systems and environmental- 
ism, keeping bees made sense to her, she 
says. Bees are essential for pollinating 
many food crops in our region. “I knew 
how important they were to what we 
eat,” says Ferreira, who is now in her 
third year of beekeeping. 

Not only is hosting bees good for the 
planet, but it’s providing Ferreira with 
honey, and not the kind that comes from 
a mega-mart. Like most urban honey, 
her yield has a complex flavor, largely 
because of the variety of nectars the bees 
have to gorge on. Nectar from ornamental 
flowers tends to produce a much more 
“layered" varietal honey, Mares says. 

Some may be skeptical about the 
notion that honey comes in a vast range 
of flavors — much like wine — depend- 
ing on the flowers available to the bees. 
But the National Honey Board contends 







that honey from bees that visit primarily 
one type of bloom, such as buckwheat, 
blueberry or soybean, has a distinctive 
flavor and color. 

While Ferreira’s bees may not visit 
one flower exclusively, she knows her 
honey is “definitely not Sue Bee," she 
says, referring to the ubiquitous mass- 
market brand. “I've always been told 
honey is honey. But my honey, to me, 
tastes creamier and butterier,” Ferreira 
says. “It’s gorgeous.” 

Mares, the 69-year-old de facto pa- 
triarch of urban beekeeping in Vermont, 
has kept hives at his South Willard 
Street home for the past decade, and 
he’s been involved with bees for nearly 
40 years. In total, Mares keeps 14 hives 
around the city — two at home, five at 
the Intervale and seven at the University 
of Vermont. 


11 ALWAYS BEEN 
TOLD HONEY IS HONEY. 

BUT MY HONEY, TO ME, TASTES 
CREAMIER AND BUTTERIER. 

PATTY FERREIRA 

Mares’ sloping backyard, now cov- 
ered with a carpet of pink and blue 
phlox, is home to about 100,000 bees. 
They're not exactly busy, but they are 
"reasonably productive,” Mares says. 
He gets about 60 to 70 pounds of honey 
a year from each hive. 

Before he established his backyard 
hives, Mares, like Ferreira, talked with 
his neighbors about whether they’d 
mind insects taking up residence on his 
property. When he visited, Mares took 
along some of his honey. "Is it a bribe? 
Well, yeah. But it's also a way to gauge 
the temperature,” he says. 

Bee colonies in Vermont must be 
registered with the state, and 10,000 are 
currently on the rolls. Hobby apicultur- 
ists keep the "vast majority” of those 
hives, says the Agency of Agriculture’s 
Parise, who inspects about 2000 a year 
to make sure they are healthy. 

When it comes to keeping bees, an 
urban environment doesn't pose many 
more challenges than a rural one. Mares 
recommends beekeepers not keep more 
than three hives on their property when 
the surrounding area is densely popu- 
lated. He also encourages urban apia- 
rists to direct the opening of the hive 
inward, toward the property, so as to 
avoid any unintended dive-bombings. 

But, Mares likes to emphasize, the 
bees aren't looking to sting anyone. 


“They’re not coming out of the hive in 
a laser stream. They’re on a mission,” he 
says. Like Ferreira, Mares has lost track 
of how many times he’s been stung. 
He doesn’t mind, but he does caution 
that getting stung between the eyes 
"hurts a lot.” 

In A Book of Bees: And How to Keep 
Them, author SueHubbellcallsbeekeep- 
ing “farming for intellectuals.” While 
that maybe a generalization, it certainly 
applies to Bob Herendeen, 69, a New 
North End resident, former college pro- 
fessor and current fellow at the Gund 
Institute for Ecological Economics at 
UVM, who has been keeping bees since 
the mid-1970s. His daughter’s first word 
was “bee.” 

But the two hives in his Nottingham 
Lane yard have had a rough couple 
of years. Last year, Herendeen had a 
swarm escape; he captured it in a tree 
not long after the breakout. (When bees 
sense they are running out of room to 
store their honey, they may swarm, or 
desert their hive, queen in tow, in search 
of a larger home.) 

Herendeen’s Burlington bees haven’t 
given him much honey, he says, but 
what he has gotten offers an interesting 
mixture of flavors derived from dan- 
delions, apple trees and basswood. “I’d 
describe it as ‘strongish.’ It's definitely 
got more flavor than clover honey” 
Herendeen says. 

Living on Appletree Point, Heren- 
deen says he can see the direct impact 
his bees are having on the environment. 
In the four years he’s been keeping bees 
in Burlington, Herendeen has seen a 
doubling of the apple yield from trees 
in his neighborhood. Not only does he 
get a bit of honey from his bees, but the 
self-described “apple freak” gets bags of 
organic Cortlands, too. 

Last year Ferreira, an English pro- 
fessor at Norwich University, got only 
about six quarts of honey, which she 
gave away as Christmas presents. But 
it’s not about the yield, she says. 

On clement days, Ferreira sits by 
her “bee window,” an oval portal that 
overlooks her hive, and watches the 
bees flit from bud to bud on the Virginia 
creeper and grapevine that cover the 
chain-link fence around her yard. In 
August, she'll harvest the honey. But for 
now, she’s content to watch her bees “do 
their bee thing.” 

“There’s just something so hearten- 
ing about it,” she says. “It’s just such an 
ancient thing.” © 
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CERTIFIED ORGANIC PRODUCE 


Bringing You 
Local Organic 
Produce! 



membership with add-on shares available. 

FREE DELIVERY TO YOUR WORKPLACE 
WITH 5 OR MORE MEMBERSHIPS! 

802.644.G598 I www.valleydreamfarm.com 


The first rule 
of Bite Club is... 



... there are no rules! When you rate restaurants 
on 7 Nights, you become a member of Bite Club. 
You'll receive a weekly e-newsletter with offers, 
invitations to tastings and our weekly poll. Read 
a sneak peek of food stories from the upcoming 
Seven Days and watch videos on Bite Club TV. 


» Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub 


green 

drinks 

TUE., APRIL 27, 6-8PM 







music 



VOLUNTEERS 

NEEDED 

HELP US DEVELOP 
VACCINES FOR. 
BACTEPIAL ILLNESSES 

Inpatient/Outpatient 
Clinical Research Study 

• Healthy Adults Ages 18 -50 

• 1 screening visit; 1 required 
hospital stay (approx. 

9 days); and up to 
7 follow-up visits 

• Up to $135 compensation 
for each inpatient day; up to 
$65 compensation for each 
outpatient visit 

• Bonus for comnletino ~ visits 
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The 

UNIVERSITY 
of VERMONT 


Please contact us for information 
and scheduling: 

Phone 656-0013 

Email VaccineTestingCentenauvm.edu 


Televisionary 

On his latest record, Graham Parker reimagines the tube 


BY DAN BOLLES 

B ruce Springsteen once 
declared that the only band 
he’d pay money to see was the 
seminal 1970s UK outfit Gra- 
ham Parker and the Rumour. If you're 
moved by celebrity testimonials, that’s 
a pretty good one. Over the course of a 
career spanning nearly 30 years, there’s 
not much Parker hasn’t done in the mu- 
sic biz — he’s released more than 20 al- 
bums of original material and toured the 
world several times over. His acerbic wit 
and uncompromising attitude have often 
put him at odds with the industry, but to 
his fans, that’s usually a good thing. 

Last month, Parker released his 23rd 
album. Though it’s been hailed as a criti- 
cal success, it was inspired by failure. 
Prior to its recording, Parker had been 
working on writing theme songs for tele- 
vision shows, with little to show for his 
efforts. Discouraged by a fickle industry 
but motivated by the process of writing 
to specific parameters, he stumbled on a 
brilliant solution, one that ultimately re- 
sulted in a curious and often captivating 
collection of 10 new songs, Imaginary 
Television. 

Seven Days recently spoke with 
Parker by phone about the new album 
,in advance ofhisupcomingshow atthe 
Higher Ground Showcase Lounge. 

SEVEN DAYS: Where did the concept 
for Imaginary Television come from? 

GRAHAM PARKER: It’s this new pub- 
lishing company making trouble for 
me, basically, Primary Wave. It’s record 
-company people who figured out that 
the record industry is gasping, pretty 
dead. So they got into publishing, real- 
izing that songs don’t go away. Even the 
worst songs, apparently, still pop up in 
adverts. They just don’t go away. 

SD: OK. I guess that's true... 

GP: So they got me a few placements and, 
within a year or so, we had a few TV things. 
It's just aboututilizing the material, which 1 
think is totally underexploited, you know? 
SD: i would say the opposite is true, 
especially for some of those "worst 



artists may think that. And 
many may not even care: they don’t 
need the money. But most of us do like to 
make a living. 


beautifi.il little single called “See Things 
My Way” and sent it in. 

SD: And did they like it? 

GP: They did like it. 


SD: Good point. 

GP: Well, that’s just one aspect, anyway. 
After that, they sent me a form from 
a “music supervisor" ... there’s appar- 
ently this whole industry of “music su- 
pervisors,” the people who [put] music 
in shows. Who would’ve known? But 
that’s what they do. They find music for 


SD: Nice. 

GP: But they chose something else, 
ultimately. 

SD: Oh. 

GP: But they sent me another form. And 
I thought. Well, that was such a produc- 
tive thing, I'll do it again. 


SD: I guess someone has to do it. 

GP: Right. So, they were looking for a 
“main theme” for a show. I hadn’t ever 
thought of writing to spec, as it were. 
But the idea intrigued me. So I wrote a 
song in about half an hour, went to a lo- 


SD: Get right back on the horse. 

GP: Exactly. So I wrote another song and 
I put it down. But what I realized is that 
I was suddenly writing songs. My last al- 
bum had come out in 2007. And it was 
about time I got off my ass. So it served 
a lot of purposes. Even though I thought 






they were probably going to reject this, 
as well. 

SD: And did they? 

GP: Well, what I’ve noticed is that they 
tend to go for what I call “trend and com- 
merce.” In other words, almost willfully 
bad music by people you've never heard 
of. Or The Who. 

SD: Yikes. 

GP: There’s no Graham Parker in there. 
Or hundreds of other acts, come to think 
of it. They just don’t want real music, 
something good. They want something 
quirky. Or something extremely popu- 
lar that everybody’s heard. It’s a very 
strange game. 

SD: So I take it they didn't use the 
songs. 

GP: They didn't get used. But they were 
so damn catchy. Because I was writing 
them for TV, I was deliberately taking 
the catchiest part of my songwriting — 
and I have a lot of catchy melodies. Some 
people don’t associate that with me, but 
that’s what I do. I write pop songs. What- 
ever you dress them up as, whatever you 
call them, these songs are full of hooks, 
because that's the tradition I come from, 
'60s pop songs. Those are the first songs 
that blew my mind and made me want 
to be a musician. The Beatles. There it 
is, right there. Hello. It doesn’t get much 
catchier than that. 

SD: No argument here. 

GP: But that’s what 1 aspire to do when I 
write songs. To write hit songs. 

SD: Well that should be perfect for TV, 
right? Tailor-made hooks. 

GP: You’d think so. Exactly! So I found 
myself with an idea: Why don’t I write 
my own TV shows? Fake TV shows, 
fake reviews and write songs to go with 
them. And I would come up with basi- 
cally a one-sentence idea for a show, 
then I would write a song. And it would 
be good and catchy and have depth to it, 

SD: Is that much different than how 
you'd normally write, the TV angle 
notwithstanding? 

GP: It’s the same mysterious process 
songwriting always is. It’s just that, with 
this method, it was much quicker for me. 
I didn’t have any problem finding the di- 
rection. Then, after I wrote the songs, I 
wrote the plots out a bit more fully and 
used that as the liner notes, instead of 
the lyrics. And that’s the whole story. 

SD: That's the plot. 

GP: That’s the plot. © 

Sunday. April 25. 7:30 p.m. $17/lo. 


A: NOT AVAIL. AA: ALL AGES. NC: NOCOVER. 



Divine Evolution The world has only just caught on to one of New 
England’s best-kept sec rets, THE LOW anthem, and the beautiful, dichotomous melancholia 
foLind on their acclaimed debut record Oh My God, Charlie Darwin — recently re-released 
on Nonesuch Records. But Vermonters have had a front-row seat throughout the band’s 
ascension. The Providence-based trio has made the Green Mountains a regular totiring 
stop, from its humble beginnings playing sparsely attended coffeehouse gigs to more 
recent appearances packing the region’s grandest stages. Taking a break from playing 
more conventional venues on their current tour, TLA will treat local fans to a special 
performance this Thursday in the acotistically magnificent confines of Montpelier’s 
Bethany Church. See the calendar listing on page 57 for more details. 


WED. 21 


burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Sirenix: Queen City Songwriter Series 

tal).7p.m..$7. AA. 

BRENNAN’S PUB & BISTRO: Peter Simon (lecture). 
2 pm. Free. 


FRANNY O’S: Karaoke. 9:30 p.rr 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 

HIGHER GROUNO SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Kaki King, 


LIFT: DJsP-Wyld & Jazzy Janet (hip-hop). 9 p.m.. 
MANHATTAN PIZZA& PUB: Open Mic with Andy 
MIGUEL'S ON MAIN: Dawna Hammers (bossa & 
THE MONKEY HOUSE: Familiar Strangers (rock). 

NECTAR’S: Bob Wagner with Ray & Russ (blues). 

9 p.m.. Free/S5. 18+. 

RADIO BEAN: EnsembleV (jazz). 7:30 p.m.. Free. 

RED SQUARE: Close to Nowhere (rock). B p.m.. Free 
□J CreB (hip-hop), 11 p.m.. Free. 


THE LAMB ABBEY: A Weather. Chris Brokaw & Geoff 
Farina, Whales & Wolves (indie). 8 p.m, $10. 

LANGOON STREET CAFE: Summit School 

SLIDE BROOK LODGE& TAVERN: Open Jam. 9 p.m, 

champlain valley 

51 MAIN: Michael Gadomski (indie), 8 p.m. Free. 
CITY LIMITS: Karaoke with Balance Entertainment. 

GOODTIMES CAFE: Eric Taylor (singer-songwriter). 
TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Open Mic Night. 9 p.m, 

BEE’S KNEES: Alan Greenleaf & the Doctor (folk). 

THE SHED RESTAURANT AND BREWERY: Eames 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. B p.m. Free. 


THU. 22 


central 






souND&ites 


GOTMUSICNEWS? MORE MUSIC ALL WEEK LONG! 

SEND IT MY WAY: DANl9SEVENDAYSVT.COM READ SOLID STATE BLOG: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/BLOGS 


Bite Me 

Following last week’s epic Monkey House 
love fest in this column — and the ensuing 
blowback of WTF? emails from folks who 
were pissed that I didn’t write about them 
— we’re going to switch things up a bit this 
week. Ready? 

First, beyond that opening sentence, 
you will not read another word about The 
Monkey House, no matter how much I think 
you should go and check out backyard tire 
fire with local speedwestern revivalists 
waylon SPEED this Thursday. I mean, last 
week was pretty over the top with Monkey 
love, even for me. So from here on out, I 
won't so much as hint that you go to the 
Monkey to catch japhy RYDER on Friday 
night just because they’re a killer live band. 
And, heaven forbid, I certainly won’t make 
you read any column blurbs about FINN 
RIGGINS playing with ARMS ANO LEGS and 
HOW TO STAY ALIVE IN THE WOODS on Saturday. 
Because for that last show you can just read 
the spotlight on page 53. 

The second thing: Because this is such 
a jam-packed week. I’m writing the entire 
column in fast-paced, rapid-fire “Bite- 
Torrent" style. 

So, to summarize: The whole column 
will be one big BiteTorrent. And I will not 
mention The Monkey House — or the fact 
that Sunday’s show with HELL OR HIGH WATER 
and Dutch folk-punk songwriter TIM VANTOL 
will be as much fun as the phrase “Dutch 
folk-punk songwriter" would make it seem, 
which is to say, quite a lot. Moving on... 

BiteTorrent 

• KATIE trautz appears to be a woman 
after my own heart. This Friday, the 


Montpelier-based multi-instrumentalist 
swings by the Parima Acoustic Lounge — 
aka the best listening room in Burlington 
— for a show celebrating her stunning 
new(ish) album Remembering' , which was 
quite favorably reviewed by 7D’s ROBERT 
resnik back in January. The talented folk 
songstress will have a veritable all-star 
band in tow, featuring guitarist MICHAEL 
Roberts (wooden dinosaur), pedal-steel 

whiz ASA BROSIUS (SARA GRACE & THE 
SUITS), bassist NOAH HAHN (MR. CASUAL) 
and banjoist NATE GUSAKOV of KNOTTY 
PINE renown. And the name of said 
supergroup? The TALL BOYS. Awesome. 
Fans of “open-source electro-folk-tronic 
songwriting projects" — and who isn’t 
one? — take note: JETS AND snakes, the 
side project of Brooklyn songwriter 
ROGER PAUL MASON (TEN MINUTE TURNS), 
will be in town this weekend. Word 
on the street is that dude’s been 
collaborating with DIRTY projectors' 
8RIAN mcomber recently, which is pretty 
great. In the meantime, those who prefer 
their glo-fi pop with some balls will want 
to stop by Radio Bean this Saturday. 
Speaking of balls, allow me to introduce 
the world’s foremost purveyor of “Pirate 
Rock,” Brooklyn’s CAPTAIN ronzo. The 
self-described "aging punk rocker" will 
be at Burlington’s Manhattan Pizza this 
Saturday, unleashing signature shanty- 
punk songs such as "Scurvy," “Walk the 
Plank" and “Your Mom Is Totally Hot.” 
Also, he'll be dressed like a pirate. 

Also on the Manhattan bill is swingin' 
Washington, D.C.-based Americana- 
gothic outfit THE GALT LINE, who, in 
addition to having a reputation for 
rollicking live shows, may have the best 
press pic ever. 



• It’s nice to see Japhy Ryder gigging 
regularly again. Since the release 
of their nifty new live album Over 
the Fall earlier this month, they’ve 
had a solid run of dates at venues 
all over Burlington. This Saturday, I 
the band ventures to Montpeculiar S 
for a night of porntastic prog fun 
at Positive Pie 2. The show kicks 
off a strong run of upcoming 
shows at the capital pizza parlor, 
including Sara Grace & the Suits, 

MADE IN IRON and Halogen Media 
Works pal PHILADELPHIA SLICK. 

On a related note. Halogen and 
Japhy are now working together 
and are reportedly developing 
plans for global domination. Or 
at least distribution for the band's 
upcoming new release, If the Haves 
Are Willing. 

• Speaking of Philadelphia, what the 
hell is in the water in the City of 
Brotherly Love? When last we left 
our old, briefly local friends THE 
powoer KEGS, they were living in 
New York, having alienated their 
original newgrass fan base with 

a debut record stacked with sparkling 
indie folk. They’ve since moved to Philly, 
and living in the same city as OR. DOG 
has seemingly treated them well. The 
band’s newly released EP Empty Side is 
20 minutes of pop bliss very much in line 
with the unabashed BEATLES revivalism 
found on Dr. Dog’s Fate and We All 
Belong. Suffice it to say, I dig it I think 
you might, too. Find out when the band 
stops by Burlington’s North End Studio 
this Thursday. 

• Happy birthday to CRAIG MITCHELL, who 
will celebrate in typical style with a bash 
at the Green Room this Saturday. Why not 
throw the party at Lift, the nightclub he 
opened last summer? In a recent email, 
the local dance music guru confirms that 
he has left Lift and returned to his roots 
as a regular fixture at the newly refabbed 
Club Metronome. He didn't divulge 
further details about the split. 

• Congratulations to THE VACANT LOTS. 

The psych-rock duo will hit the road 
in May for a string of East Coast dates 
in support of UK experimental-psych 
mavens spectrum, the brainchild 

of spacemen 3 founder SONIC BOOM. 
Translation: kind of a big deal. It is 
especially impressive considering Sonic 
(Mr. Boom?) handpicked the opening 
bands for the entire U.S. tour. Some other 
groups he tabbed that you may be familiar 
with: Brooklyn's dean & britta and San 
Francisco’s WOODEN shjips. 



• Reason #4327 why you should be reading 
this column every Wednesday: Legendary 
photojournalist PETER SIMON — whose 
credits include the grateful dead, the 
New York Mets and some guy named 
BOB MARLEY, among many, many others 

— will give a free lecture at Brennan’s 
Pub & Bistro at UVM’s Davis Center on 
Wednesday, April 21, at 2 p.m. 

• While we’re on campus, UVM’s annual 
Springfest is this Saturday on the CBW 
green and features headliners mstrkrft, 
INGRID MICHAELSON, THEOPHILUS LONDON. 
ILA MAWANA. THE FANCY DRIFTERS and 
four as-yet-unannounced side stage 
acts. College kids get in on the cheap, of 
course. But other people can go, too, for 
$25. 

• Local hot-house hooligans SWING NOIRE 
will turn Middlebury’s 51 Main into a den 
of Django-fueled manouche mania this 
Saturday. According to a blurb I wrote 

a couple of years ago, the band evokes 
“images of smoky basement speakeasies 
and stinky cabarets." Ah, if only I still 
smoked! 

• And lost but not least, this bit from the 
Department of Corrections: Last week's 
review of THE MICHELE FAY band’s latest, 
Travelin’ That Road, incorrectly stated 
that the band's 2008 debut was self-titled. 
It wasn’t. That record was called Live and 
Local. And, much like the new album, it 
was a really nice example of down- home 
VT folk music. © 
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Why, thanks. 
And now you can 
have one, too! 

For a limited time, you can 
score a piece ofSeven Days 

for only $20! 


our new shape, we are 
•eplacing our skinny racks 
with new, wider ones. 


They're great for storage, 
jugs, bookshelves, melons, 
bathroom reading, etc. 

To reserve a rack, email 

steve@sevendaysvt.com 



PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED ALBUMS FINDTHEM ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 




JAPHY RYDER, 
OVER THE 
FALL -LIVE AT 
NECTAR'S 




Fun and frisky 
it live effort from 


GET YOUR CD REVIEWED: 



FLOOD IN THE 
FIZZY FACTORY, 

A SONG FOR THE 
TROOPS 

Oddly charming tajo 
on New Wave from 
area realtor. Really. 



THE MICHELE FAY 
L, BAND, TRAVELIN' 

V TLtATonAn 


1C IN VERMONT. SE 
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FRANNY O'S. Balance DJ & Karaoke. 9 p.m.. Free. 
GREEN ROOM: DJ Fattle B (hip-hop). 10 p.m,. Free 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Patty 
$20/22. AA. 

LEUNIG’S BISTRO ft CAFE: Ellen Powell & Tom 


(hip-hop). 9 p.m., Free. 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Backyard Tire Fire. Waylon 

NIGHTCRAWLERS: 


ON TAP: The House Rockers (blues). 7 p.m,, Free. 
PARIMA ACOUSTIC LOUNGE: Burgundy Thursdays 

RAOIO BEAN: Jazz Sessions (jazz). 6 p.m.. Free. 
Sant or Group (jazz), 11 p.m.. $3. 

RASPUTIN'S: 101 Thursdays with Pres & DJ Dan 
(hip-hop). 10 p.m.. Free/SS. 18+. 

RED SQUARE: Selector Dubee (reggae), 6 p.m.. Free. 

RED SQ UARE BLUE RO OM: DJ CreB (house). 9 p.m., 

R* RA IRISH PUB: Longford Row (Irish). 8 p.m.. Free. 

THE SCUFFER STEAK & ALE HOUSE: PJ Davidian 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE: The Sleepwells (indie folk). 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: DJ Jam Man (Top 40). 

northern 

BEE'S KNEES: Wiley Dobbs Trio (bluegrass). 

THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Cal Stanton (acoustic 
blues), 9:30 p.m.. Free. 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Peacock Tunes & Trivia 5 p.m.. Free. 
Eat Sleep Funk (rock), 10 p.m.. Free. 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Gary Peacock (singer- 

DJ NYCE (Top 40), 10:30 p.m.. Free. 

TABU CAFE AND NIGHTCLUB: Karaoke Night with 


FRI.23 


Champlain valley 

51 MAIN: The Mischords (a cappella), 


BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke with Steve. 9 p.m.. Free. 
BANANA WINDS CAFE & PUB: The Metros with 
Mark Abair (rock). 7:30 p.m.< Free. 

BLUEBIRD TAVERN: Tiffany Pfeiffer & the 

CLUB METRONOME: No Diggity: Return to the'90s 

FRANNY O'S: Smokin' Gun (rock). 9:30 p.m„ Free. 
GREEN ROOM: DJ Big Kat (hip-hop). 10 p.m.. Free. 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Kidz in the Hall. 88 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Zach 
JP'S PUB: Dave Harrison's Starstruck Karaoke. 



B ail d. VS* W lid In something of a reversal of conventional wisdom, Idaho - 
based three-piece FINN RIGGINS approached their latest album. Vs. Wilderness, with 
consideration for how each song would translate in a live setting. The resultis a raucous 
and unpredictable collection of material that achieves an invigorating immediacy ... and 
fairly mirrors their raucous and unpredictable live show. This weekend, Vermonters 
have two chances to compare and contrast as the band plays two local shows. Saturday, 
they’ll be at The Monkey House in Winooski with ARMS & LEGS and HOW TO STAY ALIVE 
IN THE WOODS. Sunday, catch them at Montpelier alt-venue The Lamb Abbey with ONCE 
RADIO and THE POINTS NORTH. 


: CLUB DATES : 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Japhy Ryder. DJ subPrime 
(prog rock). 9 p.m.. $5. 

NECTAR'S: Seth Yacovone (solo acoustic blues). 

7 p.m.. Free. The ConTRIBUTERs play The Allman 

(rock). 9 pjn,. $5. 

NIGHTCRAWLERS: General Lee (rock). 9 p.m.. Free. 
ONTAP: Sideshow B ob (rock). 9 p.m.. Free. 

PARIMA ACOUSTIC LOUNGE: Katie Trautz with the 

PARIMA MAIN STAGE: Events Are Objects (rock). 
RADIO BEAN: Everyone Except Me (folk-punk). 

(rock). 10:30 p.m.. Free. 

RASPUTIN'S: DJ ZJ (hip-hop). 10 p.m.. $3. 

RED SQUARE: Jay Burwick (singer-songwriter). 

6 p.m.. Free. The Blame (rock), 9 p.m.. $3. Nastee 
(hip-hop), 11:30 p.m.. $3. 

RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: DJ Stavros (house). 

9 p.m.. $3. 

IT RA IRISH PUB: DJ Johnny Utah (Top 40). 10 p.m.. 


GUSTO'S: The Complaints (rock). 10 p,m.. Free 
LANGDON STREET CAFE: Honky Tonk Happy Hour 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & TAP ROOM: Rise 
Up Sound (reggae). 9:30 p.m.. Free. 

champlain valley 

51 MAIN: Verbal Onslaught (poetry). 9 p.m,. Free. 
CITY LIMITS: Top Hat Entertainment Dance Party 
(Top 40). 9 p.m.. Free. 

ONTHE RISE BAKERY: Gang of Thieves (rock). 
TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Deep Freyed (blues). 

northern 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Sinecure (rock), 10 p.m.. Free, 
er). 6 p.m.. Free. Street Talk (rock). 10 p.m.. Free. 


SAT.24 


Burlington area 

BACKSTAGE PUB: General Lee (rock). 9 p.m., Free. 
CLUB METRONOME: Sonya Kitchell. Joe Adler 
(*80s dance party).10 p.m.. $5. 

FIREHOUSE GALLERY: Kevin Greenblott (CD) 

FRANNY O'S: Balance DJ & Karaoke. 9 p.m.. Free. 
GREEN ROOM: Envy presents the Green Party: DJ 
Craig Mitchell's Birthday (house). 10 p.m.. Free. 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Mastodon. Between 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE The Brew. 
JP'S PUB: Dave Harrison's Starstruck Karaoke, 



THAI KICKBOXING 

CHAMPIONSHIP 


LaLaneua Bernier 



75 Main St., Burlington, VT* 802.864.6555 


M-Th 10-9; F-Sa 10-10; Su 12-7 



ENVIRONMENT 

ART 

CREATIVITY 

SCIENCE 

nc.ln Society of Landscape Aidntectc WWW.VtaSla.Ofg 


PLEASE JOIN U6 IN THANKING OUR LOCAL FARMERS AND 
CELEBRATING LOCAL.ORGANIC AND SUSTAINABLE AGRICULTURE 

eftM DmtieR 

2foio' 

Ma6s. APRIL 22 

SPECIAL PRICING: 

ALL LARGE FLATBREADS WILL BE $ 1 2 
ALL HOUSE-BREWED BEER WILL BE $3 

AMERlcAtt pLftTBftSAD 

&Q&LI NGTOM HEftMH 


Rodrigo y GaWiela 

with The Alex Skolnick Trio 



Storm Warning If a singer-songwriter's resume includes sharing the 
stage with such a variety of performers as Ben Harper, IndiaArie, Los Lonely Boys and 
Madeleine Peyroux, it would suggest a long, full career, right? Not for 21-year-old SONYA 
kitchell. She’s just getting started. The Northampton-born singer has been a critics' 
darling since she released her first album in 2006 — at age 16. Two years later, following 
the release of her breakout record This Storm, she was handpicked by jazz legend Herbie 
Hancock to tour the country. Since then, she has continued to wow audiences with her 
singularblend offolk and jazz. This Saturday, she’ll christen the cozy, newly renovated 
lounge at Club Metronome with an intimate early evening show. 


SAT.Z4 « P.53 


MARRIOTT HARBOR LOUNGE: The Trio featuring 
THE MONKEY HOUSE: Finn Riggins. Arms and Legs. 


DJ Big Dog (reggae). 9 p.m., S5. 

NIGHT CRAWLERS: Little Creek (rock). 9 p.m.. Free. 


ON TAP: The Hitmen (rock). 9 p.m.. Free. 

PARIMA MAIN STAGE: Funkwagon.The Doctors of 
Flight (funk). TO p.m.. S5. 

RADIO BEAN: Brett Hughes (cosmo-rural). 6 p.m.. 
Free. Loveful Heights (folk). 9 p.m.. Free. Jets and 
indie folk). 10 p.m.. Free. 


RASPUTIN'S: Nastee (hip-hop).lO p.m., Free. 
RED SQUARE: DJ Raul (salsa). 5 p.m.. Free. The 
Thang (funk), 9 p.m.. S3. DJ A-Dog (hip-hop), 
Tl:30 p.m.. S3. 

R' RA IRISH PUB: The Complaints (rock). 10 p.m.. 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE: David Rynhart, Birch Bones 
(folk). 9 p.m.. $5 donation. 


central 

CHARLIE O'S: Anna Pardenik & Holy Smoke Off 

GUSTO'S: Alter Ego (rock), 10 p.m.. Free. 

THE LAMB ABBEY: AbDy Jenne & the Enablers 
(rock).8p.m..S10. 

LANGDON STREET CAFE: Viscus (jazz), 9 p.m.. 


POSITIVE PIE 2: Japhy Ryder (prog rock). 

champlain valley 

SI MAIN: Swing Noire (gypsy jazz). 9 p.m.. Free. 
CITY LIMITS: Dance Party with DJ Earl (DJ). 9 p.m., 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: DJ Benno (eclectic DJ). 


BEE'S KNEES: Open Mic. 7:30 p.m„ Free. 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Capital Zen (rock). 10 p.m.. Free. 

TABU CAFE AND NIGHTCLUB: Al I Night Dance Party 
with DJ Toxic (DJ), 5 p.m.. Free. 


SUN. 25 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Funhouse with DJs Rob Douglas. 

THE BLOCK GALLERY: Open Mic. 1:30 p.m.. Free. 
CLUB METRONOME: Hijack the Disco with Myra 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Against Me!. Dead to 
HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Graham 





music 


= CLUB DATES 


_D BRICK TAVERN: Gi 







central 



MON. 26 


burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Heal-ln Sessions with Reverence 



PARIMA MAIN STAGE: Jazzed Up Mondays (Jazz), 



RED SQUARE: Hype 'Em (hip-hop).ll p.m.. Free. 
ROZZI'S LAKESHORE TAVERN: Trivia Night. 3 p.m.. 

RUBEN JAMES: Why Not Monday? with Dakota 
(hip-hop). 10 p.m., Free. 

central 

LANGDON STREET CAFE: Open Mic, 7 p.m.. Free. 


TUE.27 


burlington area 



MONTY'S OLD BRICKTAVERN: I 


lie Night. 


i (funk). 


PARIMA ACOUSTIC LOUNGE: Poe Jam with Dug 
Nap (poetry). 9 p.m.. Si. 

RADIO BEAN: Gua Gua (psychotropical). 6 p.m. 



central 
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BOWED PIANO ENSEMBLE 

y, April 23.7:30 p.m.. at UVM 


PIANO WORKSHOP 

Friday, April 23, 5-6 p.m.. 
Recital Hall in Burlington 
656-4455. www.uvm.edi 


THE WAILIN' JENNYS 


-448-0400. 


Wail of a Tale 

hough The Wailin' Jennys first formed in 2002, its members like to 
joke that the folk-pop threesome is already on "version 3.0.” Original 
founders Ruth Moody and Nicky Mehta — Wailers hailin' 
from midwestern Canada — have rotated through a few 
bandmates in that time, finally falling in line with Maine-born, 

NYC-based Heather Masse in 2007. Regardless of the swap, the 
power of three seems to be working for them. Vintage Guitar 
magazine calls the Jennys' harmony-heavy bluegrass 
"first-class music," and PopMatters says they 
possess "a timeless quality ... the songs could 
have been written last week, or at any point 
in the last two centuries.” The Juno Award 
winners visit the Upper Valley on Saturday 
at a benefit for nonprofit org COVER 
Home Repair, and then head to Putney on 
Sunday. 


Near, Far, Wherever You Are 

On the surface, South Carolina and Vermont have little in common. 
But listeners will draw unexpected parallels as visiting Americana 
songbird Angela Easterling digs into ditties of her home state off 
her second release, BlackTop Road. With lines like “They’re gonna 
lay down a blacktop road / Don't you try to complain / You just do 
what you’re told," the album’s title track focuses on her family’s 
1791 homestead — and their fight to keep the land. Ring familiar? 
Themes of family, home and the search for identity further add to 
the universal relevance of Easterling's sounds. At a family-friendly 
solo acoustic show in Jericho this week, she’ll also perform the 
classic folk, rock and country songs that influence her, and chat 
about the craft of songwriting. Write on. 

ANGELA EASTERLING 

Jericho. Free. Info. 899-4962. www.angelaeasterllng.com 
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calendar 


ALAO KUNG FU: 


Burlington, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, GS8-35B5. 

TREATING PEDIATRICS SAFELY ft GENTLY WITH 
CHINESE MEDICINE': Speaker Akhil Kaplan ex- 

223-8004, ext. 202, info@>hungermountain.com. 

AFTER-SCHOOL TUTORING: First through sixth 

3 p.m. Free. Inro, 878-0313. 

10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 876-7147. 

'ITS ALL GREEK TO MET: Professor Mark Usher 

4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 

KNITTING CLUB: Little ones In third through sixth 

Memorial Library. Williston. 3-4 p.m. Free. Info, 
878-4918. 

PAJAMA STORYTIME: Kids cuddle up In their night- 


'PETER THE MUSIC MAN - : Educator Peter Alsen lets 

12:30-1 p.m. Free. Info. 878-0313. 

PRESCHOOL STORYTIME: Tots ages 3 to 5 read 

SESAME STREET LIVE: WHEN ELMO GROWS UP' 

3:30 p.m. &7 p.m. S17-26.50. Info, 863-5966. 
TEENS READ': Middle schoolers chataboutthe 

Info. 865-7216. 

music 

'20TH-CENTURY CHAMBER MUSIC 1 : Music 

Middlebury. B p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 

THE MUSIC OF POETRY': A piano lecture by Michael 

Williston, 1 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

THE UVM JAZZ VOCAL ENSEMBLE ft 
THURSDAY COMBO: Uvely groups 


tury Detroit UVM Recital 
Hall, Burlington. 7:30-9 


BENNETT KONESNI: This speaker explores the ways 


DAVID BLITTERSDORF: The founder of NRG 

in Vermont's future. Potluck at 6 p.m., talk at 6:30. 
Trinity United Methodist Church, Montpelier. 6-7:45 


DERRICK JENSEN: The author, environmentalist 

asks. 'Civilization and Resistance: What's at Stake?" 
Ira Allen Chapel. UVM, Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. 

FREDDIE WILKINSON: The New Hampshire-based 
"Alpine Climbing. Gonzo-Style." Room 207. Bentley 

LUNCH & LEARN' SERIES: Vermont Works for 

655-1392. ext 10. 

PHYSICS COLLOQUIUM: Alex Rlmberg. a physics 


VOICE MASTER CLASS: 

Recital Hall. Hawkins Hall. 
SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 518-564-2243. 



TRAVIS BEAL JACOBS: A professor of history runs 

UVM. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 656-4389. 

VISUAL PRESENTATION ft LECTURE: A PowerPoint 

SL Albans. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 524-9706. Vermont® 1 

theater 

'GREATER TUNA': Two men create the entire 

Opera House. White River Junction. 7:30 p.m. $25- 
58. Info, 296-7000. 

FlynnSpace. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $10-32.50. Info, 
OPERA IN CINEMA: Diana Damrau stars in Mozart's 

2 p.m. $25. Inro. 864-3456. 

THE RISE AND RISE OF 


Theater. West RuUand, 7:30 p.m. 
$18. Info. 775-0903. 

words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: Bookworms share 

Public Library, Middlebury. 12:15 p.m. Free. Info. 


BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: INFLUENTIAL FIRST 

Volumes, 7he Defining Years, 1933-1938 sheds 
Public Library, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 296-2191. 

BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: ‘RETELLINGS': Jon 

Library. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 652-7076. 

BOOK DISCUSSION: MEMORABLE MEMOIRS': 

Public Library. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 436-2473. 

BOOK LAUNCH: Survivors of sexual abuse who 

Old Mill Building. UVM. Burlington. 4 p.m. Free: 
RSVP to brenda®>safersociety.o 

POETRY READING: >. 

PROPHETIC ODYSSEY': What happened after 
Sinai. South Burlington, 11:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. Free. 
READERS THEATER SERIES: The audience becomes 

College Center. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 6:30 p.m. 




THU. 22 


'ARTISTS GET WET AGAIN! LAKE CHAMPLAIN IN 
PAINTS ft WORDS': A natural history reading by 


KNITTING CIRCLE. Nl 

SPANISH-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: iOue 

YOU CAN CHANGE YOUR BRAIN': This drop-in 

Junction. 7-8:30 p.m. $10. Info. 876-7696. 


‘BIKE PORN 3': Pedal pushers ages 18 and up tune 

BURMA VS: See WED.21, 7 p.m. 

FISH TANK': See WED.21. 7 pm 

GARBAGE! THE REVOLUTION STARTS AT HOME': A 

OH MY GOD': Peter Rodger's 2009 documentary 


Budington. 4-6 p.m. Free. Info. 503-5266. 

education 

JOURNALISM ft MASS COMMUNICATION SENIOR 
CAPSTONE PROJECTS EXHIBIT: Media students 

Free. Info, 654-2536. 

environment 

EARTH DAY CELEBRATION: Local vendors dish out 

Montpelier, 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. Free. Info, 223-8000. 
EARTH DAY PROGRAM: Central Vermonters Jane 

attended in July 2009. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
SOLAR MADE SIMPLE': Reps from groSolar lay out 

solutions. City Market Burlington, 6-7:30 p.m. Free. 
Inlb, 861-9700. 


'PLAYGROUND': Documentary filmmaker Libby 


TUCKER: THE MAN AND HIS DREAM': Jeff Bridges 

College, Hanover. N.H..7p.m. $5-7. Info. 603- 
646-2576. 


FOOD. WINE ft LIVE AUCTION: SI 

Atkins of The Kitchen Table Bistro kick off a benefit 

5:30-8 p.m. S75 ($50 is tax-deductible). Info. 864- 
SENIOR LUNCHEON: Elders convene to enjoy 
Center. Brandon, noon. Free. Info. 247-3121. 

AFTER-SCHOOL TUTORING: See WED.21. 3 p.m. 
BOOK LUST CLUB: High schoolers dish on reads 


MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 

Memorial Library, Williston. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 
B78-4918. 

PRESCHOOL STORYTIME: Tots ages 3 to 5 bury 

Colchester, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 878-0313. 
SALAMANDER SLEUTHS': Nature explorers flip 


Jggj I BROWSE LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile UP-TO-THE-MINUTE CALENDAR EVENTS. PLUS OTHER NEARBY RESTAURANTS. CLUB DATES. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 


Central Vermont Community Players 
presents: 


434-3068. 

TEEN VIOEO GAMES: Middle and high schoolers 

865-7216. 




ANGELA EASTERLING: A South 


899-4962. 

NOONTIME CONCERT SERIES: Trumpet player 
Church. Burlington. 12:15-12:45 p.m. Free. Info. 

SUNY PLATTSBURGH SYMPHONIC BAND: Director 

Glitz Auditorium. Hawkins Hall. SUNY Plattsburgh. 
N.Y.. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 518-564-3095. 

THE GOOD EARTH SINGERS: A local singing group 

Marketplace, Burlington. 4:30-5:30 p.m. Free. 

THE LOW ANTHEM: A folk-rock foursome on the 


KIMBERLY ROYAR & JENS HAWKINS-HII 




MARTY GOLDSTEIN: Were 


Room 207. Bentley Hall. Johnson State 
College. 6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1308. 

MEDIA MAVEN LECTURE SERIES: Just back 

$10 for nonmembers: $5 for lunch. Info. 862-3966, 
'MUSIC, TIME AND PLACE': Presenter Sandy Price 

Bradford. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 222-4536. bradfon7 
VINCENT E. FEENEY: The author of Finnigans. 



FRI.23 

dance 

ARGENTINEAN TANGO: Shoulders back, chin up! 

session. Salsalina Studio. Burlington. 7:30-10 p.m. 
$5. Info. 59B-1077. 

BALLROOM DANCE SOCIAL: Singles and couples of 

Jazzercize Studio. Williston.7-10 p.m. $10-14. Info. 
862-2269. 

JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE DANCE CLUB: A lineup 


environment 

‘SOLAR FOR HOME OR BUSINESS': Reps from DC 

ECHO EARTH WEEKS' MUOFEST: Ten days of 

($7.50-9.50) for Vermont and New York residents. 

ECO-SEW BLOCK PRINTING: Old duds get glam 
Sew Bar & Craft Lounge. Burlington, 3-5 p.m. $25 

INDOOR LAWN & RUMMAGE SALE: Secondhand 


theater 

A SONG FOR MY 

FATHER': Lost Nation 


1 p.m. Free. Info. 287-8926^ 

CHRIS HUSTON & ANDREA MURRAY: Two reps 

DANNY SAGAN: I n "Innovation in Context; a 


GREEN MO UNTAIN CLUB TALK: Ir 


Howe Library. UVM. Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 656-2138. 

JEFF GOLD: The Danville musician and artist 

JOHN ELDER: A Middlebury College professor cov- 

Space. Middlebury. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 
JON KART & ROSE PAUL: A local ecologist and 



Town Center. 7:30 p.m. S10-15. Info. 985-0780. 
GREATER TUNA': See WED.21, 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
MY OHIO': See WED.21. 7:30 p.m. 

'PERFORM': Theater major Schuyler Beeman shifts 

THE HABIT OF ART’: Britain's National Theatre 




THE RISE AND RISE OF DANIEL ROCKET: See 

WED.21. 7:30 p.m. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC: The Middlebury 

Hall Theater. Middlebury. 7:30 p.m. $15-20. Info. 


INTRO TO THE HERMETIC 
ORDER OFTHE GOLDEN 


late 19th- and early 20th- 


660-8060. 

KNIT a CROCHET CIRCLE: 

‘MICROCARS INTHE MOUNTAINS': Aficionados of 


:. Stowe, 6-10 p.m. S80-160 registration per 

p.m. Free. Info. 862-7300. 

SPRING RUMMAGE SALE: Items on their second (or 

9:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. Free. Info. 434-5411. 

TERTULIA LATINA: Latino Americanos and other 

film 

‘CRAZY HEART*: A self-destructive minor music 


FRI.23 » P.60 



Thursday, April 29, 8 p.m. 

Friday, April 30, 8 p.m. 

Saturday, May 1, (2 shows) 2 p.m. St 8 p.m. 
Sunday, May 2, 2 p.m. 

Questions contact Linda Winter 

802-249-041 4 or Imw2452@igmail.com 

Sponsored by: 

Vermont College of Fine Arts 
rb Technologies 
Minuteman Press 


TICKETS $15/20 • 476-8188 
BARREOPERAHOUSE.ORG 


Vermont Antiquarian 
Book & Ephemera Fair 



Sunday, May 2 • 10am - 4pm 
Sheraton Hotel, Burlington 
(1-89, Exit 14W) 
Admission $4, under 16 free 

40+ dealers in 
Rare Books, Prints, 
Maps & Ephemera 

Presented by the Vermont 
Antiquarian Booksellers Association 

Information: 

eloquent, page;' verizon.net 

or call 802-527-7243 
www.VermontlsBookCountry.com 




calendar 


FRI.23 « P.59 


son in Scott Cooper’s 2009 drama. 

Center. St. Johnsbury. 7 p.m. $4-7. 1 
HOWARD ZINN: YOU CANT BE NEUTRAL ON A 
MOVING TRAIN': Deb Ellis and Denis Mueller's 
2004 doc takes viewers through the life of this late 

B63-2345, info@pjcvt.org. 

Info, 748-2600. 


7:30 p.m. SI5. Info, 863-2569. ext 1. 

-SNOUT TO TAIL' BENEFIT DINNER: A five-course 

Bar. Montpelier. 6:30-9 p.m. $35. plus $15 for wine 
pairings or $10 for beer pairings. Info. 223-3188. 


health & fitness 


JAM SESSION: Musicians tune up their skills in 
Brandon, 7 p.m. $1.50 donation. Info. 247-3121. 


Library. Middlebury, 4 p.m. Free. Info. 

NEIL YOUNG & TOM WAITS 
TRIBUTE CONCERT: Ken and 

with an acoustic set at 8 

collaboration closes the 


Middlebury, 8 p.m. ’ 

PIANO WORKSHOP: M 


SAT.24 


SIVANANDA CLASSICAL YOGA: I 

876-7696. 

AFTER-SCHOOL TUTORING: See WED.21. 3 p.m. 
DROP-IN STORY TIME: Babies, toddlers and pre- 

Library. Essex Junction. 10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 
878-6956.brownell_library@yahoo.com. 

Library. Essex Junction. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
878-6956. 

TEEN MOVIE NIGHT: A Friday-night flick wards off 
Free. Info. 453-2665. 

music 

'ARIOSO PRIMAVERA-: A six-person central 

Norwich. 7:30 p.m. $10-15 donation. Info. 223-2712. 

COLCHESTER COMMUNITY CHORUS: This local 

Colchester High School. 7:30 p.m. Free; donations 



Popside sticks. See calendar spotlight UVM Recital 
POSSUMHAW: A five-piece bluegrass and folk 


THE BOWED PIANO ENSEMBLE: An elite music 

spotlight UVM Recital Hall. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. 

THE GLEBE LAND COFFEEHOUSE: Following a 

talks 

MICHAEL MOSER & DANIEL BAKER: The Research 
Project Specialist at UVM’s Center for Rural 

Church. South Burlington. 2-3 p.m. $5. Info. 
NATURE AND CREATIVITY': Middlebury College 

PLANT & SOIL SCIENCE SEMINAR SERIES: The Cary 

Worms Are Bad. - Room 411, Lafayette Hall. UVM. 
Burlington, 12:45-1:45 p.m. Free. Info, 858-2630. 

theater 

’A SONG FOR MY FATHER’: See THU.22. 8 p.m. 
'ALMOST. MAINE 1 : With the northern lights at 

Fine Arts Building. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7:30 
p.m. $3-5. Info. 518-564-3095. 

BORN YESTERDAY': See THU.22, 7:30 p.m. 
'GREATER TUNA': See WED.21, 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 

MY OHIO': See WED.21. 7:30 p.m. 

PERFORM': See THU.22. 8 p.m. 

THE RISE AND RISE OF DANIEL ROCKET: See 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC: See THU.22. 7:30 p.m. 

words 

CHRISTINA ASQUITH: The journalist contemplates 

GROUP POETRY READING: Six 


GREEN MOUNTAIN CROP MOB: Hale and hearty vol- 


dance 

BRISTOL CONTRA DANCE: Do a little dance in 

JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE DANCE CLUB: See 
SACRED GROUND DANCE': Group moves help 

SWING DANCE: DJs serve syncopated beats for 
11 p.m. S8. Info. 864-8382. 

environment 

EARTH DAY ACTIVITIES: Members of the green 


LAWN MOWER EXCHANGE: Trade in your gas- 

Burlington, 9 a.m. -1 pjn. Free. Info, 861-9700. 

CHILL OUT CENTER GRAND OPENING: Ongoing 

Info. 489-5016. 

CONSIGNMENT SALE: Sporting goods from rods 

benefit for the State of Vermont Fish & Wildlife 
Bald Hill Hatchery. Parking lot Spare Time Family 

238-9579. 

DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: Final Cut Pro users learn 


ECHO EARTH WEEKS' MUDFEST: 
FRI.23. 10 a.m. -3 p.m. 

ECOSEW WORKSHOP: 

'LETS MAKE MACRAME!': 


603-428-3311. 

FRENCH ROUNDTABLE: Speakers at various skill 


HERB GARDENING 101': From growing to cooking 

10 a.m. - noon. $10. Info. 482-4060. julie@redwag 

INDOOR LAWN & RUMMAGE SALE: See FRI.23. 
'MICROCARS IN THE MOUNTAINS': See FRI.23. 
NATIVE TREES & SHRUBS FOR YOUR BACKYARD': 

them. Middlebury Area Land Trust 9-11:30 a.m. 

RUMMAGE SALE: See FRI.23. 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
SIDEWALK SALE: An 1897 theater becomes a 

- 4 p.m. Free. Info. 877-6737. 

SPIRITS IN THE HOUSE?' Practicing sensitive 

Moonlight Gifts, Milton. 2 p.m. Free. Info, 893-9966. 

SPRING RUMMAGE SALE: S< 


9:30-11:30 a.m. $10. Info. 660-3505. ext 14. 
'EVERYTHING EQUINE': Families and riders rally at a 


fairs & festivals 


HOMESTEADER & FARMERS REVIVAL': A lively 




oft-called 'Maple Center of the World - celebrates 
Tee' Info, 274-0201. 


CRAZY HEART: See FRI.23, 7 p.m. 




Bar & Craft Lounge, 


FINAL CUT PRO OPEN 

VCAM Studio, Burlington, 2-4 pun. Fre 





See FRI.23, 7 p.m. & 9 pjn. 
THE MESSENGER': A U S. Army officer 
just back from active duty still faces the 

& 8:45 p.m. $5-7. Info. 603-646-2576. 


| | BROWSE LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 
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food & drink 

BURLINGTON COHOUSING POTLUCK: Community 

Cohousing. Burlington, 6 p.m. Free. Info. 223-0120. 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT PORK': 

RUTLANO WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Wintertime 


SUGAR ON SNOW: Hordened maple syrup edibles 


health & fitness 

INTRO TO PILATES: Folks fine-tune their alignment. 
Preregister. Natural Bodies Pilates, Colchester. 11:15 


YOGA BENEFIT: Vinyasa flow movements led by 


ER-SCHOOLTUTORING: 


Hinesburg 11 a.m. Free. Info. 482-5189. 

KIDS' NIGHT OUT: Six- to 13-year-olds let off steam 

crafts. Memorial Hall. SUNY Plattsburgh, N.Y.. 5-9 
p.m. S10 for first child; S7 for each additional child. 

MUSIC WITH PETER: SeeTHU.22.11 a.m. 

865-7216. 

SATURDAY STORIES: Picture books bring tall tales 
Colchester, 10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 878-0313. 


Burlington, 7-10 p.m. S5-15. Info, 656-5765. 

FRANK ZAPPA TRIBUTE: "Zappatistas" celebrate the 

cepted. Info, 525-1271. 


Center. St. Johnsbury. 8 p.m. S5-7. Info. 748-2600. 


ORIANA SINGERS & ORCHESTRA: V 

400-year-old Vespers of 1670. S 
Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $15-20. Ir 
POSSUM HAW: A five-piece bluegrass and folk outfit 

'alkover Gallery & Cc 
0. Info. 453-3188. 

SINGING CONVENTION: Singers engage in early New 


SONG ASPOETRY* CONCERT: 

Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $12-15. lnfo.899-5433. lshet 

SPRING CHORAL CONCERT: Works by Brahms 

Hall, Mahaney Center for 
the Arts. Mlddlebury. 


COMPOSITIONS: 

ects. UVM Recital Hall. 
Burlington. 7:30-9 p.m. 
Free. Info. 656-3040. 


THE POWDER KEGS: Genrejumpers Dan Maroti. 
open. North End Studio, Burlington. 8 p.m. $6. Info 



Glitz Auditorium. Hawkins Hall. SUNY Plattsburgh. 
N.Y..7:30 p.m. $5-17. Info. 518-564-2243. 

light. Lebanon Opera House. N.H.. 7:30 p.m. $23-28. 


TIN PENNY: Manchester-based duo Beth and Larry 
~o, 247-0050. 


1:30 p.m. 520-25. Info. 434-2167. 

'WILD PLANT TREASURE HUNT': 
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Presented by Vermont Craft Workers . 
and Champlain Valley Exposition 




FRIDAY. APRIL 30. 2010 

7:30 PM. UVM RECITAL HALL 


| 

a 


Join US Thursday, April 29 at noon for a 
free concert at Fletcher Free Library. 


SPONSORED IN MEMORY OF SAMUEL F. SAMPSON 

MEDIA SPONSOR: VPR 



For tickets: 863-5966 or 

WWW.LVM.EDU/LANESERIES 


calendar 


FIND SELECT EVENTS ON TWITTER ©7DAYSCALENDAR 


861-9700. 


SPRING SPECTACULARTABLETENNIS 

Columbus. Rutland. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. $4-10 regis- 
tration, Info. 247-5913, vtpoet@gmail.com. 

talks 

a.m. -4 p.m. $17; $8 for optional lunch. Info. 879- 




VERMONT COVEREO BRIDGE SOCIETY MEETING: 


LEON THOMPSON: The author shares his third book 

p.m. Free. Info. 868-7656. 

MARY SWANSO N: A writer shares "Vermont Poems" 

8 p.m. Free. Info. 458-0464. 


SUN. 25 


BURLINGTON AREA SCRABBLE CLUB: Triple-letter- 

Burlington. 12:30-5 p.m. Free. Info, 862-7558. 

BURLINGTON-BETHLEHEM-ARAD SISTER CITY 

CHESS CLUB: Tabletop warriors do battle at the 



J. Howard of the Vermont 
investigate the state of 




;e. Info. 779-4447. 


BORN YESTERDAY": See THU.22. 7:30 p.m. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY": There's no business like 


Info, 775-0903. 

"GREATER TUNA": See WED.21.7:30 p.m. 

LETTING GO: 0. 


the Arts. Middlebury. 3 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 
"MY OHIO": SeeWED.21.2p.m. 8,7:30 p.m. 
"PERFORM": See THU.22. 2 p.m. 8. 8 p.m. 


St. J ohnsbury. 2 p.m. $10-22. Info, 748-2600. 


See THU.22. 7:30 p.m. 

toovds 

"AN AFTERNOON WITH RON KRUPP": The local 


"HORSIN' AROUND" EQUINE 
VARIETY SHOW: A two-hour 


"PLANTING SEEDS OF HOPE": The One- 


Borders. Holley Hall. Bristol. 1-4 p.m. S5 donation, or 
S10 donation per family. Info, 453-7648. 

RUMMAGE SALE: See FRI.23. 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

TEXAS HOLD "EM: Clever card players don straight 

On Thin Ice. Sign up at 11 a.m. City Sports Grille. 
Colchester, noon. S50 buy-in. Info. 309-2212. 

TEXAS HOLD ‘EM TOURNAMENT: Charitable gam- 

"WEDDINGS IN THE COUNTRY": Blushing brides- 

' EVERYTHING EQUINE": See SAT.24. 8:30 a.m. - 


film 

"CRAZY HEART: See FRI.23.1:30 p.m. 8.7 p.m. 
"KENNY": See FRI.23.1:30 p.m. 8,7 p.m. 

"SHUTTER ISLAND": A creepy 1950s insane asylum 
for Martin Scorsese's 2010 dark thriller. Spaulding 
Hanover. N.H.. 7 p.m. S5-7. Info. 603-646-2576. 
food & drink 

"EATING WELL ON A BUDGET: Foodies put a lid on 
Preregistec City Market. Burlington. 11 a.m. - noon. 


PANCAKE BREAKFAST: A hearty buffet of but- 

10:30 a.m. S4-7. Info. 453-6617. 

SUGAR ON SNOW: See SAT.24. noon - 4 p.m. 


‘ARIOSO PRIMAVERA": A six-person central Vermont 

Montpelier.4 p.m. S10-15 donation. Info, 223-2712. 
CHORAL CONCERT: David Neiweem directs the UVM 

ments. UVM Recital Hall. Burlington, 3-4:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 656-7769. 

PIANO RECITAL: Students of affiliate artist 

Middlebury. 3 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 

THE WAILIN' JENNYS: See SAT.24. Greenhoe 

sport 

MIDDLEBURY MAPLE RUN: A sweet half-marathon 

Center. Middlebury. 9 a.m. S30-50 for single 
388-7951, ext32. 

"STRIKE OUT CANCER": 8 irthday cake and a rainbow 

WOMENS DROP-IN SOCCER: Ladies — and some- 

540-1058. 

theater 

"A SONG FOR MY FATHER": SeeTHU.22.7 p.m. 
"ALMOST, MAINE: See FRI.23. 2 p.m. 

"GREATER TUNA": See WED.21. 5 p.m. 

"MY OHIO": See WED.21. 2 p.m. 

SALLY MATSON: A living history presenter breathes 

Free. Info, 244-7036. ^ 


f j BROWSE LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile 









calendar 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC: Si 


MON. 26 

business 

SMALL BUSINESS LENDING CONFERENCE: Those 

seminar. Barre City Auditorium. B a.m. - 12:30 pun. 
Free. Info, 800-642-3193. 


ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: Anglophones 

4:30-6 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 

JAPANESE CONVERSATION GROUP: Folks swap 

-MENDING MAMAS': Moms sit and stitch, sharing 

Free. Info, 862-7417. 

THE HERBALIST HOUR 1 : Herbalist Alyssa DoolltUe 

WEBSITE DISCUSSION: Participants learn more 


CHAMPLAIN ECHOES OPEN REHEARSALS: The 


JANE LINOHOLM: TT 

marize 'What People Are Talking About" Faith 


JEFFREY LUNSTEAD: The Vermont Council on 

to Sri Lanka in a lecture about 'Big Powers, Small 
Conflicts: The United States and Sri Lanka's Peace 
Process.’ McCarthy Arts Center, St Michael's 

theater 

IMPROV CLASS: Students increase their laughter- 

524. Info, 370-1738 or 524-5781. 

MONOLOGUE NIGHT: Area actors network through 

Burlington, 8 p.m. Free. Info, 720-982-6073, 


HERBAL SALVES FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE’: Dana 



‘STORIES WITH MEGAN*: Preschoolers ages 2 to 
Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

music 

CHAMBER ENSEMBLES CONCERT: UVM Instrumen- 


BALLROOM & LATIN DANCE: 

7:30 p.m. $14. Info, 225-8699 or 223-2921. 

WESTERN-STYLE SQUARE DANCE: This South 

Frederick H. Tuttle Middle School, South Burlington, 


words 

BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: ROMANTIC IDEAL’: A 

Info. 496-4665. 

INTERGENERATIONAL BOOK DISCUSSION: 

6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-0313. 

JOEL BERG: The author of All You Can Eat: How 


environment 

GREEN DRINKS: Activists and professionals for a 

864-7999. 

BURLINGTON GARDEN CLUB: Green thumbs dig 

ECHO EARTH WEEKS' MUDFEST: See FRI.23, 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Folks take their 

Burlington. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 864-5088. 

film 

CRAZY HEART: See FRI.23. 7 p.m. 

’KENNY’: See FRI.23.7p.rn. 

•WHAT’S ON YOUR PLATE? 1 : Two 11-year-olds follow 

food & drink 

GREAT GRAIN SALADS': Bye-bye, brown rice. Food 

dishes. Healthy Living. South Burlington. 5:30-7:30 
p.m. $15. Info, 863-2569, e*t. 1. 

SUGAR ON SNOW PARTY: Lilting tunes enliven a 

Burlington, noon - 3 p.m. Free. Info. 899-4923. 


health & fitness 


ESSENTIAL TOOLS FOR CAREGIVERS': Family 


LAUGHTER YOGA: What's so runny? Giggles burst 

'FROSTY A FRIENDS THERAPY DOGS’: Young read- 

Willlston, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 
LEGOS & PUZZLES: Kids ages 5 and up and their 

Burlington. 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 
STORYTIME FOR TOTS: Fables, finger-plays, songs 

WOMEN’S WORK' 


slon, 53-5. or 510 per family. Info, 656-2090. 

music 

JAZZ WORKSHOP & UVM LATIN JAZZ ENSEMBLE: 


Budington, 7:30 p.m. 

MUSICAL POTPOURRI': Bassoonist Tamara 


SUNY PLATTSBURGH CHAMBER ENSEMBLES: 

Hawkins Hall. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 518-564-2283. 

WATERBURY COMMUNITY BAND REHEARSALS: 

888-4977. waterburycommunityband@yahoo.com. 

'GET TO KNOW YOUR BIKE’: A cycle-shop pro intro- 

talks 

BEHIND-THE-SCENES DISCUSSION: THE GOOD 
WOMAN OF SETZUAN'. Director Cheryl Faraone 

Theater. Middlebury. 12:30 p.m. Donations ac- 

COMMUNITY MEDICAL SCHOOL: Professor of 

Auditorium, Given Medical Building. UVM, 
Burlington, 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 847-2886. 

VERMONT FOODBANK HUNGER CONFERENCE: This 

476-3341.eshipman@vtfoodbank.org. 

theater 

GREATER TUNA': See WED.21. 7:30 p.m. 

THE HABIT OF ART: Britain's National Theatre 


BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: ’ORCHESTRATED 

Library, 4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 295-1232. 

OPEN POETRY READING: Preregistered presenters 
Pond Books, Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 229-0774. 


WED. 28 


TOWN PLANNING MEETING: Active residents pipe 


JACK NEUHAUSER: The president of SL Michael’s 


ABRAHAM-HICKS STUDY GROUP: 

BURNHAM KNITTERS: See WED.21. 6-8 p.l 
ECHO EARTH WEEKS' MUDFEST: See FRIT 



LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 




KISS ME DEADLY 1 : A private eye faces thugs and 




food & drink 

LAMOILLE VALLEY YEAR-ROUND FARMERS 
ARTISAN MARKET: See WED.21. 3-7 p.m. 

health & fitness 









music 


i COLLEGE MUSIC ENSEMDLES: 


JON GAILMOR: Audiences of all ages tap their 




PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE CONCERT: Director 



talks 



Free. Info. 878-4132. * ^ 

DONALD WICKMAN: in "Letters to Vermont." a 



VINCENT E. FEENEY: SeeTHU.22. Craftsbury Public 



theater 

GREATER TUNA': See WED.Z1.7:30 p.m. 


words 

BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: UNDERSTANDING 
POSTCOLONIAL AFRICA': Dave Eggers’ What Is the 



CHARLOTTE DENNETT: This northern Vermont 



PROPHETIC ODYSSEY - : See WED.21, 11:30 a.m. - 



the KeyBank Vermont City Marathon RUNS on 

VOLUNTEERS! 

Be A Part of Vermont’s Signature Event 

Race Weekend May 28-30, 2010 



Baggage Service 
KBVCM Merchandise Sales 
Kids Running Festival 
Park Set-Up 
Race Packet Stuffing 
Race Packet Pick-Up 
Race Course & Relay Zone Monitors 


“I volunteered for the Marathon for the first time this year and now I wonder 
what took me so long! I loved being a part of the event; it really got me in touch 
with the community in a positive way.” -2009 Volunteer 

CONTACT US AT VOLUNTEER@RUNVERMONT.ORG OR (802) 863-8412 


TiU /CopBoni Ztrmo«t Citp floratlos is mac/s possihfe bp the Support 0^ iocoi orpo/riootioos, itciadiup; 

KeyBank 


v Ott 

\ 




TICKETS GO ON SALE MAY 1st! 


VERMONT 




FESTIVAL 



July 18 -August 8 


2010 


The Vermont Mozart Festival's 2010 season- 
running July 13th through August 8th- will celebrate 
the 200th anniversary of the birth ol Frederic Chopin 
(1810-1849), with rare performances ol both his 
piano concertos os well as the vast preponderance 
of his venerated solo piano works, including the 
mazurkas, sonatas, polonaises, and preludes.These 
much-loved works will be performed by live great 
pianists: Jean-Claude Pennetier, Gil Shohat, Jean- 
Francois Latour, Philippe Entremont and Rleko 


£ 

£ 


generously underwritten by 

vpr w i m 


Atzawa. 

True to our name, the Festival will also be featuring a | 
number ol Mozart's masterpieces. For more informa- ° 
tion and to find out about our unrivaled venues, v> 
please visit ourwebsite at www.vtmozart.oig or call 
802-862-7352 


£ 


WWW.VTM02ART.0R6 


WOMEN'S! 







Check us out 
ivherever you are 

104.7 and 93.3 in Burlington 

104.7 and 100.3 in Montpelier 

95.7 in the Northeast Kingdom 
98.1 in Saint Albans 

And 103.1 and 107.7 in The Upper Vattey 

And online at pointfm.com 


It’s your chance to win amazing 
adventures and trips! 


rfte.Vr"" 

■ jprlgpende nt Radio 

933- lOO.T '104.7 -98.1 -95,7 -103.1 • 107.1 


This week, you could win an overnight stay at 
The Hanover Inn, breakfast for two, and a day 
of golf at The Hanover Country Club, 
an 18 -hole championship course... and a trip 

to Portland Oregon to see The Lilith Fair. . . 

starring Sarah McLachlan and 

featuring Grace Potter & The Nocturnals! 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES= 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONUNE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


abilities welcome. Please call 
or visit us online for more 
Information. 


minutes from downtown 
Burlington). Colchester. 

Info: 802-863-3369, lucllle® 


creativity 


aromatherapy 

WORLD OF FRAGRANCE WITH 
LAURA: Apr. 28. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $15/2-hour, hands-on 
workshop. Location: Purple 
Shutter Herbs, 7 W. Canal St., 
Winooski. Info: Purple Shutter 
Herbs. Purple Shutter Herbs, 
802-865-4372, psherbs© 
sover.net. Aromatherapy and 
essential oils have become 
partof everyday life today, but 
do you really know what they 
are about? Laura will lead the 


building 


aromatic world of scent, psyche 
and enjoyment Playing will 
include an aroma mister and 
massage oil. We'll just follow 
our noses! 

bodywork 

EXPLORATION OF MOVEMENT 
16 CEU: Jun. 5-6, 10 a.m. - 6 
p.m. Cost: $245/16 CEUs/$225 
when paid in full by May 17 
($50 nonrefundable deposit). 
Location: Touchstone Healing 
Arts, Burlington. Info: Dianne 
Swafford. 802-734-1121, 
swaffordperson@hotmall. 
com. Ortho-Bionomy (16 
CEUs): Participants will learn 
to recognize and palpate 
patterns of joint and muscle 
movement in order to facilitate 
increased range of motion and 
to promote a general sense of 
wel l-being in the body. Ortho- 
Bionomy is a gentle, deeply 
effective, noninvasive body 
therapy, which is effective with 
both acute and chronic condi- 


TINY HOUSE RAISING: Cost: 
$250. Location: Bakersfield, 

& Westmore. Info: Peter King. 
802-933-6103. A crew of 
beginners will help instructor 
Peter King frame and sheath 
a 10x10 house on May 1 and 2 
in Bakersfield from 9 a.m. - 5 
p.m. and a 14x16 house on May 
22 and 23 in Westmore from 
9 a.m. - 5 p.m. Info at www. 


career 

LIFE MISSION INSTITUTE 
OPEN HOUSE: Apr. 25. 1-5 p.m. 
Location: Best Western Motel, 
Waterbury. Info: Sue, 802-244- 
7909. Ever wonder what you 
are supposed to be doing with 
your life? Out of work or looking 
to change careers? Come to 
this free program introducing 
the work of the Life Mission 
Institute of The Jungian 
Center; enjoy refreshments, 
meet exciting people, take 
away interesting materials. 


clay 


POTTERY CLASSES: Cost: 
$195/2-month class. Location: 
Montpelier Mud, 961 Route 2. 
Middlesex. Info: Montpelier 
Mud, Mike Sullivan. 802-224- 
7000, info@montpellermud. 
com. Wheel throwing, hand 
building, teen and children's 
clay classes start May 3 at 
Montpelier Mud. All ages and 


ART & SOUL WORKSHOP: 

May 1, 9:30 a.m. - 2 p.m. Cost: 
$55/incl. lunch. Location: 
Morrisville Studio, Morrisville. 
Info: Sara, 802-888-3802. 
Inside the psyche of each 
and every person is an ember 
of creativity. Using move- 
ment and various creative 
techniques, we will help 
you to fan that ember into a 
flame of creative expression. 
Learn to nurture your soul 
through the expression of 
joy. creativity, self-love and 
acceptance. Facilitated by Lisa 
Buell, business/life coach and 
JourneyDance Facilitator, and 
Sara Waskuch, teacher, writer 
and creative coach. 


cycling 


TRAFFIC SKILLS FOR 
BICYCLISTS: 3 Tues. eve- 
nings + Sat 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
Cost $30/ll-hour class; 

Burlington facilities, parking 
lot & roads, Recreation Dept.. 
S. Burlington. Info: South 
Burlington Rec Dept 8< Local 
Motion, David Jacobowitz. 
802-658-6536, 
david.jacobowitz@uvm. 
edu. Skills you need to ride 
confidently and safely on 
roads, in traffic, and on trails. 
Covers bicycle safety checks, 
basic maintenance, changing 
a tire, understanding vehicular 
cycling, ride etiquette, on-bike 
handling skills and crash 


BALLET &BARTENIEFF: 

Advance your understand- 
ing of how to develop ballet 
technique and dance expres- 
sively. Thursdays. 6:45 p.m. 
Cost: $9.50/dass w/ class 
card, $12/drop-in. Location: 
Natural Bodies Pilates, 49 
Helneberg Dr. (Rt 127, 5 


taught in professional studii 
and universities worldwide, 
and now you can learn about 
it too in this class for begin- 
ning dancers with some ballet 
experience. Private and small- 
group creative and movement 
analysis sessions with Lucille 
Dyer CMA are also available by 
appointment. 

BALLROOM DANCE CLASSES: 
Location: The Champlain 
Club, Burlington. Info: First 
Step Dance, 802-598-6757. 
ke vln©nrststepdance.coni. 
www.FirstStepDance.com. 
Beginning classes repeat 
each month, and intermedi- 
ate classes vary from month 
to month. As with all of our 
programs, everyoneis encour- 
aged to attend, and no partner 
is necessary. Come alone, or 
come with friends, but come 


DANCE STUDIO SALS ALINA: 

Cost: $13/dass. Location: 

266 Pine SL, Burlington. 

Info: Victoria, 802-598-1077, 
info@salsalina.com. Salsa 
classes, nightclub-style. One- 
on-one, group and private, 
four levels. Beginner walk-in 
classes, Wednesdays, 6 p.m. 
Argentinean Tango class and 
social, Fridays, 7:30 p.m., walk- 
ins welcome. No dance experi- 
ence, partner or preregistra- 
tion required, just the desire 
to have fun! Drop in any time 
and prepare for an enjoyable 

LEARN TO SWING DANCE: 

Cost: $60/6-week series 
($50 for students/seniors). 
Location: Champlain Club, 20 
Crowley SL, Burlington. Info: 
www.lindyvermont.com. 802- 
860-7501. Great fun, exercise, 
and socializing, with fabulous 
music. Learn in a welcoming 
and light-hearted environ- 
ment, Gasses start every six 
weeks: Tuesdays for beginners; 


RED MEAT 


clown clumps in your calliope 


Ma* cannon 



Wednesdays for upper levels. 
Instructors: Shirley McAdam & 
Chris Nickl. 


BRAIN GYM 101: Register for 
April 16-19 or May 21-24. Email 
for a full registration form. 
Location: LAPDA building in 
Montpelier, info: Bl-lntegrated 
Learning, Zohara Zarfati, 
802-325-3679. Bl-IL@hotmall. 
com. BRAIN GYM 101 course - a 
movement-based modality 
to enhance learning poten- 
tial of children and adults 
of any age and ability level. 
Experiential course. Stress 
reduction. Promotion of 
body-brain communication for 
peak performance in reading, 
listening, communication, at- 
titude, attention, organization, 
coordination (fine and gross 
motor), etc. Credits, discounts 
and V$AC scholarships avail- 
able. Great for professionals 
in education, therapy, nursing, 
bodywork, and lifelong learners 
seeking profound change. 

empowerment 

FINDING YOUR MISSION IN 
LIFE: May. 5-26, 7-9 p.m. Cost: 
$120. Location: 55 Clover Ln., 
Waterbury. Info: Sue, 802- 
244-7909. Discover the unique 
way you are meant to make 
a difference in the world and 
open your life to joy, meaning 
and wonder. Led by Dr. Sue 
Mehrtens. teacher and author, 
with a personal reading by a 
member of the Life Mission 


exercise 

WOMEN'S BEGINNER WALK/ 
RUN: May 5 - Jul. 21, 5:45-6:45 
p.m.. Weekly on Wednesday. 
Cost: $45/before Apr. 30: $50 
to May 12, 12 weeks. Location: 
Williston Central School bike 
path, 195 Central School Dr., 
Williston. Info: Michele Morris, 
802-598-5625, michelejmor 
ris@comcast.net. First Strides 
is a proven, fun 12-week 
program that uses encourage- 
ment and training to improve 
the fitness, self-esteem and 
support network of women 
of all ages and abilities. Each 
week features a self-paced, 
small-group workout and 
speaker. Walkers and begin- 
ning runners welcome. 


FELDENKRAIS: Weekly 
on Wednesdays, 7-8 p.m. 

Cost: $12/dass. Location: 
Touchstone Healing Arts. 187 
St. Paul St., Burlington. Info: 
Uwe Mester, 802-735-3770. 
uwemester@gmx.net. First 
class is free! The Feldenkrais 
Method Is a form of somatic 
education that uses gentle 
movement and directed atten- 
tion to increase your range of 


motion, improve your flexibility 
and coordination. Feldenkrais 
is beneficial for those experi- 
encing chronic or acute pain as 
well as for healthy individu- 
als. For further information 
and complete class schedule 
please visit our website. 


FORZA SAMURAI SWORD 
WORKOUT: Mondays, 7-8 p.m., 
Thursdays, 6-7 p.m., Fridays, 
9-10 a.m. Cost: $10/l-hour 
class. Location: The North End 
Studio, 294 North Winooski 
Ave., Burlington. Info: forzavt. 
com, Stephanie Shohet, 802- 
578-9243, steph.shohet® 
gmail.com. Forza is an intense 
group fitness class appropri- 
ate for adults of all ages and 
abilities. Build muscle, burn 
calories, develop focus, vent 
frustrations and boost self- 
esteem while using a sword 
to practice the skills of the 
Samurai warrior. No martial 
arts experience necessary. 
SOUTH END STUDIO 
CHALLENGE: SES Challenge 
Is for the month of May. 

Cost: $130/month; about $8 
per class. Location: South 
End Studio. 696 Pine St.. 
Burlington. Info: 802-540- 
0044. Summer is coming! Rise 
to the Challenge: Four weeks, 
four classes per week. Commit 
to two cardio/dance classes 
(Nia, Zumba, Tango Flow, 30+ 
Hip Hop and/or Eclectic Martial 
Arts) and two yoga classes of 
your choice per week. Come get 
fit in our beautiful studio and 
welcoming environment. Coot 
prizes upon completion! 

flynn arts 

THE HOBBIT FAMILY SHOW 
WORKSHOP: May. 4, 5:30- 
6:30 p.m. Cost $1 5/work- 
shop. Location: Flynn Center, 
Burlington. Info: 802-652- 
4548. fly nnartsAHynn center, 
org. Coming to see The Hobbit' 
at the Flynn? Enrich your child's 
experience of the performance 
in an exploratory workshop led 
by FlynnArts faculty in one of 
our studios. Together, you and 
your child play with the ideas 
and art forms you'll see on 
stage, and then head behind 
the scenes after the show to 


they worked their magic! 
MUSIC MAKERS: AGES 1-3: 

May 3 - June 14 or Tuesdays, 
May 4 - June 15; 9:30-10:15 
a.m. Cost: $75/7-weeks. 
Location: Flynn Center. 
Burlington. Info: 802-652- 
4548. fly nnartsrTflynn center, 
org. Surround your child with 
rhythm and song as together 
you discover the thrill of mak- 
ing music. Parents and chil- 
dren sing, listen, play simple 
instruments and joyfully 

FLYNNARTS » P.68 





healing arts 

TRADITIONAL CUPPING & 


students. Cost; $225/deposit 
& registration due May 5. Cos 
Is $175 if paid In full by May 


seed to seed through the 
seasons, gardening and wild 
edibles, medicine making, 
properties, energetics and 

Crafted to keep herbalism, anc 
people where it belongs. 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 

Tuesday, May 4, 5:30-8:00 
p.m. Rhapsoday Cafe, 28 Main 
St, Montpelier. Programs: 
Wisdom of the Herbs: Eight- 
month Certification Program 


LEARN SPANISH a OPEN NEW 
DOORS: Location: Spanish in 
Waterbury Center, Waterbury 


offer a legitimate Brazilian 
program 
in a friendly, safe and posi- 
tive environment. Accept no 


waterburycenter.com. Improve 
your opportunities in a chang- 
ing world. We provide high- 
quality, affordable instruction 
in the Spanish language for 


you are connecting with 
your heart By simply letting 
yourself be, as you are. you 
develop genuine sympathy 
toward yourself. The Burlingto 

; a path to discovering 


nature 


outdoors 

DRAFT-HORSE DRIVING 


performing arts 

DISCOVERING ARGENTINE 
TANGO: May 24 -Jun. 25, 
4:30-7:30 p.m.. Weekly on 

noncredit: $1272 for 3 credits. 
Location: University of 
Vermont Southwick Ballroom. 
Redstone Campus. UVM, 
Burlington. Info: in collabora- 

Education. Elizabeth Seyler, 
802-318-4959, eseyler® 
temple.edu. The revival of 
Argentine tango has touched 
nearly every continent on the 
globe. What makes it so spe- 
cial? Discover tango's appeal, 
history and culture. Learn how 

the music. Instructor Elizabeth 


pilates 

ALL WELLNESS. LLC: Many 
package/pricing options to 
suit your budget. Please cal 

208* Flynn Ave. (across from 
the antique shops, near 
Oakledge Park), Burlington. 


studio. First mat class is free! 

First Tuesday of every month a 

NATURAL BODIES PILATES: 



CLASS PHOTOS + 1 



* Lyndon 

a Vermont state college 


Or art you 
au explorer? 



Explorations at Lyndon 

The most popular college major in 
America is Undecided. If that’s where 
you're at, make your first year in college a 
meaningful one, in Lyndon's Explorations 


Want to know more? Visit LyndonState.edu/Explorations 
Miss our Open House? 

Visit us and get a personal tour! 

LyndonState.edu/visit Smgoom 

Lyndon, a Vermont State College 1001 College Road Lyndonville, VT 05851 



107.9 FM 


VPR 


Visit VPR.net/morning and enter to win a signed print by Harry Bliss. 





art 


Side by Side 

Art review: Sara Bridgman and Steve Maeck 


D arkness pervades the current 
two-person exhibition in the spa- 
cious gallery of Jager DiPaola 
Kemp Design in Burlington. 
Rust and grit supply intriguing 
textures and patinas to the surfaces of 
paintings by Sara Bridgman and sculp- 
tures by Steve Maeck, making the works 
seem to gravitate toward the decadent. 
The Vermont-born artists have known 
each other since childhood, and they 
intend their works displayed here to 
be complementary. In the exhibit, the 
“companion” pieces generally rest adja- 
cent to each other. 

Bridgman’s 17 oil paintings have po- 
etic titles that add to the mystery of the 
images. Most, but not all, of the works 
are nonobjective, but recognizable sub- 
jects do sometimes appear on her refer- 
ential canvases. Some go a step further 
and suggest actual narratives. 

“Florence Is No More” is a 36-by- 
48-inch tale of destruction. It may be 
a reference to the tragic flood of No- 
vember 1966 in Florence, Italy, which 
cost countless books and artworks 
and many lives. In this painting, three 
houses presented as facades are inun- 
dated by a rushing torrent of blue in 
the foreground. Bridgman painted a 
black sky with swaths of red angrily 
arching overhead. 

The curiously titled “Diary of an 
American Goat” is a 24-by-32-inch oil 
that seems more like an abstract land- 
scape than anything else. Tangles of 
color, jumbled like steel wool and alive 
with fine textures, appear in the fore- 
ground above a horizon line that sepa- 
rates light blue from a dark background 
of sky. Four wave-like crimson lines 
spread horizontally over the blanket 
of blue. 

Bridgman’s pair of 60-by-72-inch ver- 
tical compositions, “Polar Bear Habitat, 
Numbers 1 & 2,” references something 
the world may be in danger of losing. 
Like Monet's Rouen Cathedral series, 
which depicts the edifice at different 
times of day, these two blue, closely 
related works depict what looks like a 
mighty glacier. 

Maeck’s 16 sculptures use industrial 
detritus in graceful ways and employ 
direct, simplified forms in a manner 
akin to that of Bridgman’s work. All his 




RUST AND GRIT SUPPLY INTRIGUING TEXTURES 
AND PATINAS TO THE SURFACES, 

MAKING THE WORKS SEEM TO 
GRAVITATE TOWARD THE DECADENT. 


pieces at JDK come from a years-long 
project called the Mauro Series. 

Maeck’s weathered surfaces occa- 
sionally incorporate subtle color, such 
as the red in the 19-inch disk-shaped 
“Heart of the Matter.” This sculpture 
is suitable for a table top, but most 
of Maeck's works are larger in scale. 
“Monogram” is a standing, square steel 
slab with an aged-looking black paint 
job. At its center is an aluminum-col- 
ored circle that appears beaten, with a 
19-inch hexagon cut into it. A rich tur- 
quoise patina has been set in the cut- 
out. Maeck has harmoniously combined 
different materials and a few basic col- 
ors into a striking whole. 

The sculptor takes advantage of the 
gallery’s high ceiling to display “Totem” 
and “Circus Trick 2.” Both are about 12 
feet high. “Totem" is a postindustrial, 
well, totem pole: a flat standing beam 
with six disks affixed to it, as well as a 
rectangle with a matrix of vertical and 
horizontal lines. Punctures in the beam 
makes it seem light and airier than it re- 
ally is. The equally tall and weathered 
"Circus Trick 2” is composed of a stand- 
ing, tilted ladder balanced on a small 
steel sphere. As the title suggests, the 
piece recalls playful derring-do under 
the big top. 

Many of Maeck’s sculptures are 
frontally oriented. One entitled “Win- 
ooski,” at 9 feet long and 4 feet high, 
is an aggregation of side-by-side steel 
silhouettes resting on a large beam. 
Many different circles are cut into the 
shapes, which resemble recognizable 
structures such as a chimney and a 

A curatorial statement notes that 
Maeck and Bridgman were child- 
hood pals who now “have a renewed 
friendship at 60 years of age.” By vir- 
tue of their artistic excellence, as well 
as their sexagenarian status, the word 
"distinguished” is certainly apropos for 
this duo. © 

MARC AWODEY 




ART SHOWS 


ONGOING 


burlington area 

ADAM DEVARNEY & CATHERINE WARD: Mixed- 

'ALTER(ED) EGO, FAMILY & FRIENDS’: A group 

AMANOA ZACKEM: Hie Black Series' photographs 

Darkroom In Burlington. Info. 865-7161. 

ANDY WARHOL: FASHIONISTAS ANO 
CELEBRITIES’: A selection of rarely seen 

the celebrities of thel970s and ’80s, Wilbur Room. 

Burlington. Info, 656-0570. 

APRIL AT THE M ALTEX: Nine area artists exhibit 

the Maltex Building in Burlington. Info, 865-7166. 
CARO L GOLEM BOSKI: "Psychometry." black- 

existential doubt. Through May 1 at Pine Street Art 

by the Shelburne artist. Through April 30 at Village 
Wine & Coffee in Shelburne. Info, 985-3037. 

ENTROPIC RESTRUCTED: A group exhibit featuring 

GABRIELLETSOUNIS 8. SHARYN LAYFIELD: 

Gallery in Winooski. Info. 373-5150. 

GREG MAMCZAK: "The Greg Show,' surreal 

at Union Station in Burlington. lnfo.310-3Z11. 


862-9616. 

IRENE FEKTIK: Tram Tesfa to Tikva (Hope to Hope): 

Burlington. Info. 865-7211. 

IRENE LEDERER LACROIX 8t ALISTAIR MCCALLUM: 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 




at Bryan Gallery and the 


Info, 656-0750. 

DAVID TANYCH: The Kirby- 


Lake Champlain: A Natural 
History, in an Earth Day 


bookstore. Thursday. April 22. 
6:30-8 p.m,. Phoenix Books, 
Essex. Info. 658-1414. 

MONTPELIER ART WALK: 

OPEN HO USE WEEKEND: 

April 23,9 a.m.4p.m.; 
Saturday through Sunday. 
April 24-25.1-5 p.m.. Fleming 


FESTIVAL OFTHE ARTS in 

festival showcasing only 

May 31. Space limited. Submit 
your work at ArtsFestVt.com. 
TASTE OF STOWE ARTS 
FESTIVAL: Sell your artwork 
at the Taste of Stowe summer 
festival, July 30 - August 1. 

artist links. Deadline for 
application: May 21. More info. 

TALKS & 
EVENTS 

ARTISTS GET WET AGAIN: 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN IN PAINTS 


SHAYNE LYNN 8t ELISE 
WHITTEMORE-HILL: 

April 23 through May 16 at 215 


p.m. Info. 777-7002. 

VERMEER PRESENTATION: 

Hinesburg. Info. 482-3269. 

RECEPTIONS 

BYRON LEMBO-FREY: 

24 at Julian Scott Memorial 

April 22. 3-5 p.m. Info. 

GLEN COBURN HUTCHESON ft 
SONJA SEAWRIGHT: "Emma 
and the Witch," an exhibition 

story’s full text Through April 
30 at Rhapsody Natural Foods 

"WANDERINGS': Photographs 
April 23 through May 25 at 


Info, 865-7165. 

NIKI FRANKENSTEIN: New 

works. Through April 30 at 
The Daily Planet in Burlington. 

25, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Info, 

KATHLEEN BERRY 
BERGERON: "Gardens. 

22 through May 30 at Emile 

ADRIEN "YELLOW" 
PATENAUDE: Whimsical 

8. Art Gallery in Hardwick. 

2-6 p.m. Info. 524-4405. 


KEN SIGNORELLO: In a Fog." photography of local 
mist-laden scenes. Through April 29 at Healthy 

LAUREN BROWNELL: A 10-year retrospective of 



ILLUSTRATORS: "When the 

J ackson. Phoebe Stone. 

Chaffee Art Center in Rutland. 


MAGGIE STANDLEY: Oil and mixed-media abstract 
Synergy Fitness in Williston. Info. 233-7676. 

InfD. 652-4500. 

NINI CRANE & DEB RUNGE: The members of the 
30 at Essex Town Offices. Info. 862-3014. 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


BALDWIN 

Decorative Hardware... for 
the right finishing touch. 



Visit our showroom to see an array 
of Baldwin hardware on display... 

• Interior Door Knobs and Levers 
a Door Knockers and Bells 

• Entrance Sets 

• House Numbers 

• Cabinet Knobs 



800 Marshall Avenue 
Williston, VT 

862-4800 • 800-773-4803 
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art 



Blonde Ambition 


Lance Richbourg 

BY AMY RAHN 

L ance Richbourg built his reputation 
painting realistic baseball scenes — 
dramatic images of the action and 
romance of the game and its iconic 
players. He was given the same name 
as his father, a baseball player who de- 
buted in the majors in 1921. The younger 
Richbourg's paintings read almost like 
memories: hazy at their edges, but with 
exact and haunting details. 

In these works, Richbourg's technical 
skill matches his emotional connection to 
the subject His vision of frozen moments on 
the field turns sports into fine art In the early 
1980s, OK Harris gallery in New York began 
representing Richbourg In 1981, a Los Ange- 
les Times reviewer said his paintings "capture 
the mythical qualities associated with nostal- 
gia and avoid pitfalls of regret and cuteness." 
The artist is matter-of-fact and unpretentious 
about his art-world success. 

Richbourg, 71, is also affable and kind 
and has a self-deprecating sense of humor. 
Though a Vermonter for almost 35 years, 
he retains a genteel drawl that gives away 
his Florida origins. Richbourg is now a pro- 
fessor emeritus of fine arts at St. Michael's 
College. He loved teaching at the college, 
he says, and appreciates the studio time 
and space the position still affords him. 
Vermont viewers are more likely to 


recognize Richbourg's recent paintings of 
Marilyn Monroe than his baseball paintings, 
which are largely sold through OK Harris. 
The legendary' actress’ visage first appeared 
in his work in a 2006 show titled “Marilyn & 
Joe” — the latter name referring to her for- 
mer husband, Yankees slugger Joe DiMag- 
gio — at the Flynn Center’s Amy E. Tarrant 
Gallery. More recently, Richbourg has fo- 
cused just on Marilyn. “She’s so compelling 
on the surface, a sexual bombshell icon," he 
explains. “But at the same time you could 
see there was more — a vulnerability and 
sincerity that she projected beyond that" 

Though Richbourg’s interest in Monroe 
now centers on her perceived complexity, the 
idea of painting her started as a joke. “I had 
been painting baseball for a while. I knew I 
had to paint someone else,” he says. “I was 
complaining to a friend that I never get to 
paint women.” Richbourg raises a brow and 
grins sheepishly. When the friend suggested 
he paint baseball players’ wives, Richbourg 
responded, “That’s a terrible idea." 

But he decided to try it anyway. The 
only baseball spouse he could think of was 
Monroe, though her marriage to DiMaggio 
was brief. Being a frugal artist, Richbourg 
first painted her on newsprint so as not to 
waste good paper. “That first one came so 
easy, I thought, I can do thisr he remem- 


VERMONT VIEWERS ARE MORE 
LIKELVTO RECOGNIZE RICHBOURG'S 

RECENT PAINTINGS 
OF MARILYN MONROE 

THAN HIS BASEBALL PAINTINGS. 

bers, “None of the others look like her.” 

Each of his newsprint paintings seems 
to capture a different aspect of Marilyn. 
In one, her signature blond curl conveys 
playfulness, and her childlike, upturned 
nose dominates the painting. In another, 
her arched brow hints at both sexuality 
and ironic detachment. All together, the 
paintings comprise a faceted portrait of 
the movie star. 

Those early pieces on newsprint 
evolved into the bold, graphic paintings 
that dominated a recent exhibit at the 
Men’s Room in Burlington. Richbourg 
uses an innovative process to enlarge and 
simplify his newsprint works and transfer 
them to archival canvas. 


To begin the transformation, he takes 
the newsprint paintings to a copy shop 
and enlarges each image by tiling it across 
12 to 16 sheets of standard paper. He cop- 
ies them in pure printing colors — cyan, 
magenta, yellow and key black — so that 
he leaves with Marilyn multiples. Back in 
his Colchester studio, Richbourg some- 
times paints the paper images with acrylic 
or gesso before he lays the “tiles" face 
down on a stretched canvas and paints 
their backs with an acrylic medium. This 
transfers the image and paint to the can- 
vas while also creating a grid-like pattern. 

The process has the unpredictability of 
wet media — the paper buckles and tears: the 
ink transfers unevenly. Richbourg doesn’t 
know how the image has transferred until 
the next day when he peels the paper away, 
leaving only the ink behind. Sometimes 
parts of the ink peel away, too, making gaps 
in the resulting image. Richbourg likes the 
element of mystery introduced in this print- 
ing process. “At first [the paintings] were too 
clear," he says. “Now the image is obscured, 
so the abstract becomes important." 

Richbourg’s newsprint paintings are 
thus transformed into large, simplified 
and intensely hued variations on his origi- 
nals. He often layers two or more colors 
of tiled sheets, which can create a 3-D ef- 
fect These works reference current 3-D 
trends and the pop art of the 1960s, as 
well as commercial posters and playbills. 
Paradoxically, Richbourg plays with the 
methods of mass production while creat- 
ing hand-produced originals. 

Before he embarked on this new way of 
working, Richbourg was a painting purist. 
“I never worked with [collage], because I 
thought it was cheating,” he says with a 
grin. “I felt the same about using the grid 
[in my work]; it seemed too easy. My puri- 
tan need to struggle was offended." 

Now Richbourg finds the use of collage 
and grid gives him access to more potential 
aspects of newsprint paintings. “I started 
to like the newspaper ... it’s so ephemeral,” 
he says. Indeed, in the paintings, grocery 
ads share billing with the universally rec- 
ognizable face of Marilyn Monroe. Her 
features and the weekly specials seem 
oddly linked, as if recalling tabloid stories 
about the actress’ life, her every success 
and failure spelled out in bold ink. 

What newsprint, coupons and celebrity 
have in common is their perishable quality. 
Richbourg's process flattens the boundary 
between the subject and the substrate, invit- 
ing the viewer to make these connections. 

As one views the images, it’s easy to be 
distracted by Marilyn’s platinum beauty or 
thoughts of her ultimately tragic stardom, 
and the misregistration of printed colors 
can be disorienting. Yet what remains 
fresh is Richbourg’s combination of these 
elements with the more permanent act 
of committing art to canvas. Underneath 
the pop-culture aspect of these works, the 
steady focus, practice and hand of a seri- 
ous artist endure. © 







BUHLIN ETON AREA ART SHOWS « P.71 
PATRICK LEAHY: Hie Eye of Senator Leahy - A 

senator, who's served in the nation's capita] for 35 

Burlington. Info. 864-1848 ext. 125. 

POLLY RAINE: Hie Blue. Easy Chair," recent 

PORTALSTO ISRAEL': Al 


Through April 23 at Center for Cultural Pluralism. 
UVM, in Burlington. Info, 203-545-95B5. 
SAGETUCKER-KETCHAM: New abstract paintings 
30 at Shelburne Art Center. Info. 9B5-364B. 

SALLY UNDER. "Pilgrimage." remote and inner 

1 at Firehouse Gallery in Burlington. Info. 865-7165. 


SHAYNE LYNN: Large-scale color photography. 
Phil Herbison: "Wall Soup." mixed media on wood 

SOPHIE EISNER: "Making Faces." wall-hung 

STORIED OBJECTS: TRACING WOMEN'S LIVES 
IN VERMONT': Artifacts from the museum's 

Folklife Center and UVM’s Special Collections, offer 




SUSTAINABILITY 

DESIGN 

CULTURE 

HISTORY 


Society of Landscape Architects WWW. vtasla.org 



IPlUfe 10% Off Any Service with this ad 


WWW.TOUCHSTONEHEALINGARTS.COM • 1S7 ST. PAUL STREET • BURLINGTON 


N orthend Hardwoods 


We're so much more than lumber 
“Open House Saturday April 24th 9-2” 






Hit the Patio! 


Come in early and enjoy the patio, 
garden and a great cocktail, 


865-7166. 

VIEWS AND RE-VIEWS: SOVIET POLITICAL 
POSTERS AND CARTOONS’: An array of Images 

the Russian Civil War (1918-23) to the late Soviet 

central 

ANNE SARCKA: "River Visions: Winter Into Spring," 

ANNE SARCKA: "A Passion for Oranges." recent 

April 30 at Vermont Arts Council Spotlight Gallery 
CECILY HERZIG: "A Very Hungry Rabbit Should Be 

Court Lobby in Montpelier. Info. 765-4941. 

ELIZABETH BILLINGS 8, MICHAEL SACCA: 


champlain valley 

ADDISON COUNTY COMMUNITY MEMBERS: 

453-4032. 


There's a 
simple 
recipe for 
a backyard 
bumper crop: 


Intervale Compost Products 

Complete Compost Premium Topsoil Raised Bed Mix 

Improves, enriches, Rich, sandy loam for Ideal mix for an 
and recharges soil lush lawns & beds instant garden 
Free soil with every delivery • Free seeds with every soil purchase 

Rooted in organic agriculture for 23 years 

Earth Week 
Compost 
Sale! 


Intervale Compost Products 


Save $9.50/yard 

on bulk compost! 
Reg. $46 50 , now $37! 


Summer Hours: Mon-Sat 8am-4pm 
May Hours: 7 days a week, 8am-4pm 
Available in bulk at: 

282 Intervale Rd., Burlington 
Call for delivery: 

(802) 660-4949 (sale prices don't 
apply to deliveries) 

I www.intervalecompost.net 




GET PERSONAL! 

OJiAit out. ittewdi/e o Aie, ioM Ate. at: 

iuiuui.sevendaysvt.cbm 


" 5371 HT.7, NORTH FERR1SBURGH, 1/4 MILESOITHOFI 

RESERVATIONS HIGHLY RECOM MENDED 877-65 16 WWSTARRYN1GF 







Friday through Sunday 

April 23 -25 

Join Burlington-based artist Clark Derbes on 
Saturday, April 24 (from 1:30-3:30pm) for 
his public art event, Art Shapes Community, 
as he constructs an interactive community 
quilt that builds on Clark's belief that these 
projects provide cross generational and 
cross cultural access to the arts. 


ls.SP|FLEMING 
iont mm MUSEUM 

w.f lemingmuseum.org/ 656-0750 
61 Colchester Avenue, Burlington 


Loans as low as 4.99% ! 

Purchase your Auto, Boat, RV, ATV, and Motorcycle ' 
now with our Vermont Staycation Special Loan! 

Act today! This is a limited time offe 


Opportunities | 

CREDIT UNION 

We don't say no, we say when 

92 North Avenue, Burlington, VT 05401 
802-865-2003 • www.oppsvt.org 



movies 


Death at a Funeral ★ 



T he latest nail in the coffin of once 
promising playwright and filmmaker 
Neil LaBute’s career, Death at a Fu- 
neral is so strained, noisy, desperate 
and mirthlessly scatological, it’s hard 
to believe it features talents like Chris 
Rock and Tracy Morgan, as opposed to a 
cast of Latex cartoons with Eddie Murphy 
inside them. 

What’s become of the writer-director 
who made his reputation with blistering 
social comedies like In the Company of Men 
and Your Friends £t Neighbors ? The siren 
song of Tinseltown evidently proved im- 
possible to resist and, since the turn of the 
century, his energies have been channeled 
into such mainstream projects as Nurse 
Betty, Lakeview Terrace and a universally 
derided remake of The Wicker Man. A mind 
is indeed a terrible thing to waste. 

And now LaBute comes out with this 
mindless remake of a British farce of the 
same name directed just three years ago by 
Frank Oz. One can only speculate as to the 
motivation. Maybe LaBute or some stu- 


dio suit caught a screening of Oz’s comedy, 
which hinged on an attempt by stiff-upper- 
lip types to maintain their reserve even as 
screwball mayhem interrupted a family fu- 
neral, and thought: You know what would 
make this really funny? Moving the action to 
an LA. suburb and replacing thisjamily with 
an African American one.' It’s epiphanies like 
this that lead to Wicker Man remakes. 

The cast is large, but you can count the 
laughs on one hand. Rock is Aaron, the 
eldest son of the man in the casket. Well, 
once the correct casket is delivered to the 
family home. A casket containing an Asian 
corpse arrives at the start of the film. You 
know you’re in for an hour and a half of 
high-grade humor when this paperwork 
snafu is a comic high point 

Martin Lawrence plays younger broth- 
er Ryan, a writer whose trashy novels have 
made him rich and something of a pomp- 
ous twit. Morgan’s a friend of the family 
and a hyperhypochondriac. Then there’s 
Danny Glover in the role of wheelchair- 
bound Uncle Russell. The female cast 


members are one-dimensional after- 
thoughts. Regina Hall as Aaron’s wife and 
Loretta Devine as his mother, for example, 
exist solely to berate Rock’s character for 
failing so far to produce a child. 

Running gags include a guest (James 
Marsden) who takes what he believes is a 
Valium; it turns out to be a powerful hal- 
lucinogen. Yeah, that could happen. He 
spends the movie naked, babbling on the 
roof. A dwarf (Peter Dinklage) holds up 
the proceedings by attempting to extort 
money from the dead man’s sons after 
informing them he was his lover and pro- 
ducing photos to prove it Unfunny things 
befall him as a result — things Dinklage 
should’ve known better than to sign on for, 
since he played the same role in the origi- 


nal. Then there’s the uncle's chronic diar- 
rhea. Nothing says belly laugh quite like 
the sight of a crippled old man attempting 
to negotiate an unfamiliar commode. 

Something tells me there are actual fu- 
nerals funnier than this film. I mean, how 
hard can it possibly be to get something 
entertaining on screen when you’ve got not 
just one but two titans of comedy in front of 
the camera, just waiting to do what they do? 
Even hampered by a script as pinheaded as 
Dean Craig’s, it's not every director who 
could succeed in making a watch-checking 
chore out of sitting through a movie featur- 
ing Morgan and Rock. But LaBute does. Sad 
to say, that’s about the only kind of thing he 
seems to succeed at these days. 

RICK KISONAK 


Kick-Ass ★★★( 


S ome people are disturbed by Kick- 
Ass because it features an 11-year- 
old girl who swears like a sailor, 
performs lethal, acrobatic feats 
of martial arts and casually pins 
S grown men to the wall with steak knives. 
> Needless to say, this is undesirable behav- 
5 ior for a minor, as well as unlikely. (With 
z the exception of the cussing; surely those 
2 colorful terms aren’t unknown to middle 
1/1 schoolers with Internet access.) 

But, looking just at the plausibility is- 
Q sue, is it any more realistic when a skeletal 
5 Angelina Jolie in spike heels takes out bad 
g; guys in Wanted? Or, for that matter, when 
2 Jason Statham slaughters a whole room full 
s of armed opponents in any movie? At best, 
o we’re inching toward verisimilitude here. 
My point is not that no one should be 
bothered by anything young actress Chloe 
> Moretz appears to do in Kick- Ass. But the 
° movie gives us good reason to ask why 
j|j we’ve become so accustomed to adults be- 
w having like invulnerable comic-book char- 
acters in pretty much every action movie, 
even those with serious pretensions. 

Such questions are actually (if brief- 
ly) raised by the plot of Kick-Ass, which 
was directed by Matthew Vaughn ( Layer 
a Cake ) based on a comic book by Mark 
§ Millar. The premise: A nerdy, horny, put- 
ij upon teen, Dave Lizewski (Aaron John- 


son), decides to become a superhero. 
Like the ill-fated Batman impersonator 
in The Dark Knight, he has a costume, 
some weapons and a will to defeat evil, 
but no amazing gadgets or superhuman 
abilities. As his friends point out, this is 
a bad combination. When Dave tries to 
confront some thugs, he swiftly suffers 
a fate that would leave a real person dis- 
abled for life. 

But that would be a downer. So, at this 
point, Kick-Ass shifts out of satire mode 
and into regular old superhero-movie 
mode. Dave rises from his ordeal with a 
body full of metal plates — like Wolver- 
ine, he notes — and plies his heroic trade 
in a more successful encounter that turns 
his alter-ego, Kick-Ass, into a YouTube 
sensation. In doing so, he runs afoul of a 
mobster (Mark Strong), whose whiny son 
(Christopher Mintz-Plasse) also harbors a 
superhero fixation. 

Luckily for our hero, help comes in the 
form of Hit-Girl and Big Daddy (Moretz 
and Nicolas Cage), a father-daughter team 
equipped with campy Spandex outfits and 
a veritable Bat Cave of weapons, who al- 
ready have the bad guys in their sights. 

Bloody mayhem ensues, much of it per- 
petrated by the tween, whose daddy has 
lovingly trained to kill. If you saw Moretz 
in (500) Days of Summer, you're already 



familiar with her spookily adult demeanor 
and two-pack-a-day voice from the scenes 
where she offered romantic advice to Jo- 
seph Gordon-Levitt. Forget Dakota Fan- 
ning: This kid is the real heir to Jodie 
Foster. Not surprisingly, she’s already set 
to play the immortal vampire child in the 
American remake of Let the Right One In. 

In Millar’s characteristic snarky (and 
sometimes smarmy) vein, Kick-Ass mocks 
comic books while reveling in their hy- 
perreal aesthetic. Vaughn punches up the 
colors — especially reds — and fills the 
frame with goofy urban details. Musical 


cues underline the fast, furious absurdity 
of the action. (A glorious use — or misuse 
— of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
comes to mind.) The dialogue suggests 
Mad Magazine movie parodies back when 
they were relatively quotable. 

That’s the movie in a nutshell: It’s a 
subversive spoof from an adolescent’s per- 
spective, but it’s no Shaun of the Dead — to 
name a classic of the pop-culture parody 
genre. As sheer entertainment, Kick-Ass 
lives up to its name, but any attempt it 
makes to mean something is half-assed. 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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(118 min, PG-13. Big Picture, Bijou, Capitol [2-D & 
3-D], Essex [3-D], Majestic [3-D], Marquis, Palace, 
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These are like 
Tent Sale prices! 


TAKE AN 
EXTRA 20% OFF 
ALL RED TAG PRICES 
(lots of spring styles!) 

THIS WEEK! 

THRU SUN, APRIL 25 


Are you ii| 
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Sign up for NOTES ON THE WEEKEND, 
our email newsletter, for an update that 
directs you to great shows, restaurants, 
staff picks and discounts for the 

weekend. Well also keep you posted on 
SEVEN DAYS events and contests, 

sevendaysvt.com 
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PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 



only). 6:30. 9. Date Night 1:30 


(Fri-sun only). 6:30. 8:45. 


THE SAVOY 
THEATER 












KICK-ASS***l/2 Aaron Johnson, Chloe 

Matthew (Layer Cake) Vaughn directs. (117 min, 
Roxy, Stowe, Sunset, Welden) 

THE LAST S0NG*l/2 The latest story of young 

screen. (107 min, PG. Big Picture, Capitol, Essex, 
LETTERS TO GOD** An 8-year-old battling 

Majestic; ends 4/22) 

PERCY JACKSON & THE OLYMPIANS: THE 
LIGHTNING THIEF**l/2 A boy discovers he's 

directs. (119 min, PG. Sunset) 

THE RUNAWAYS**l/2 Kristen Stewart and 
and fall of the groundbreaking 70s ail-girl band. 


A SINGLE MAN***l/2 Colin Firth plays an 

With Matthew Goode and Julianne Moore. (99 

NEW ON VIDEO 

AVATAR*** For all six people who didn't see 




■G-13) 


CRAZY HEART**** See listing above. 
SUMMER HOURS**** Olivier (Boarding Gate) 

Charles Berling and Edith Scab. (102 min, NR) 

THE LOVELY BONES*** Peter Jackson brings 

Wahlberg, Rachel Weisz and Stanley Tucci. (135 

THE YOUNG VICTORIA*** Emily Blunt plays 

struggling to ascend her throne. (100 min, PG)© 


THE ROXY CINEMAS 


MOVIE quiz 


MERRILLTHEATRES.NET 


Making FaCGS Time once again for our famous facial amalgam, in 
which we fuse portions oftwo familiar faces into one complete stranger. Your 
job, as always, is to give us the names that belong to both... 



SPONSORED BY: 



DEADLINE: Noon on Monday. 

PRIZES: $25 gift certificate to the 

by lottery. SEND ENTRIES TO: Movie Quiz. 
P0 Box 68.Williston.VT 05495 OR EMAIL 



■Yours starting 
at $178,000 


■Yours starting 
at $165,000 


VOICES 
FOR THE 

LAKE 

voicesforthelake.org 


Open House 12-4 Daily 

SEVERANCE CORNERS VILLAGE CENTER 

2588 Blakely Road, Colchester, VT 05446 
Sales Office 802-872-0019 


All units are Light, Bright, 
Cheerful & Sparkling NEW. 
Fully warranteed. 


2 BEDROOM, 

2 BA. KIT. DR. LR 


1 BEDROOM, KIT, 
LIVING ROOM 






ENERGY 

AUDITS 

short & long term SAVINGS PLANS 
for your BUSINESS or RESIDENCE 


® EBENEZER 
BOOKS 

TOYS • FINE ART 


Celebrate 

National Poetry Month 


802.635.7472 | Open Daily 10-6 
2 Lower Main St. W. | Johnson, VT 





TED RALL 

Video of IJ.S. occupation forces gunning down Iraqi civilians and TV 
reporters, yukking it up and cracking jokes, has shocked dozens and 
dozens of Americans. There’s obviously a serious need for 

'Cfie War Crimmaf s 6uiSe to -(Etiquette 
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= NEWS QUIRKS 3YR0LANDSWEET 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police said Eugene Edward Palmer, 

40, tried to rob a bank in Brunswick, 
Fla., but gave up after yanking fiitilely 
on the locked door, failing to realize 
the branch was drive-through only. 
Police Lt. Leon Tucker said Palmer 
was armed and wore a ski mask during 
the attempted robbery but took off the 
mask in frustration when leaving, giv- 
ing witnesses a good look at his face. 
(Jacksonville’s Florida Times- Union) 

After a car dealership reported a 
pickup was stolen, police in Lincoln, 
Neb., arrested a 39-year-old man who 
had taken the vehicle for a test drive 
earlier, having provided the dealer- 
ship with photo identification and his 
address. After finding the truck parked 
near the man’s home and arresting 
him, police said the suspect made a 
copy of the truck’s key during the test 
drive and used it that night to steal the 
truck. ( Lincoln Journal Star ) 

How Expanded Playoffs 
Thiu the Herd 

Urologists reported a spike in men 
scheduling vasectomies during college 
basketball's March Madness so they 
can avoid work and chores to watch 
games while recovering. The Ameri- 
can Medical News reported that some 
clinics have started giving vasectomy 
patients recovery kits that include 
pizza coupons and sports magazines. 
“We suggest the guys ice it and stay off 
their feet for 24 hours. Some will take 
it a little farther than that,” said Dr. 

Bill Utz, whose clinic in Edina, Minn., 
gives patients a brochure showing a 
man recovering in a recliner while his 
wife waits on him. (St. Paul’s Pioneer 

In the U.S., He’d Get a 
Bonus 

A North Korean firing squad executed 
Pak Nam-gi, 77, the ruling Workers’ 
Party’s finance chief, after currency 
reforms he implemented damaged 
the country’s already ailing economy. 
He was accused of being “a son of a 
bourgeois conspiring to infiltrate the 
ranks of revolutionaries to destroy the 
national economy,” a South Korean 
news agency reported. The reform 
wiped out the savings of well-off 
North Koreans who had managed to 
save money earned from international 
trading and caused widespread hoard- 
ing and even starvation as food prices 
soared. (Britain’s The Guardian) 

More Woes 

Scientists warned that methane 
gas bubbling up from a long-frozen 
seabed north of Siberia "could trig- 
ger abrupt climate warming.” Their 


study, reported in the journal Science, 
said about S million tons of methane a 
year — equivalent to the annual total 
previously estimated from all of the 
world’s oceans — were seeping from 
vast stores long trapped under perma- 
frost. “Subsea permafrost is losing its 
ability to be an impermeable cap," said 
Natalia Shakhova of the University 
of Fairbanks, Alaska, a co -leader of 
the study. She noted current methane 
concentrations in the Arctic are the 
highest in 400,000 years. 

Downplaying the threat, Martin 
Heimann of Germany’s Max Planck 
Institute for Biogeochemistry, said the 
Arctic emissions have been occurring 
since the last Ice Age 10,000 years ago. 
He insisted that the release of 8 million 
tons of methane a year was “negli- 
gible," compared with current global 
emissions of about 440 million tons. 
(Reuters) 

Nature's Bounty 

The Utah legislature approved a mea- 
sure to allow citizens to collect rain- 
water for their personal use. The state 
has prohibited rainwater harvesting 
for decades. The bill requires Utahans 
collecting rainwater to register with 
the state and limits the collection to 
2500 gallons, which must be stored in 
an approved, standardized container. 
(Associated Press) 

Wish Come Time 

A Florida judge sentenced Sylvester 
Jiles, 25, to 15 years in prison for vio- 
lating his probation by trying to climb 
a 12 -foot fence to break into the Bre- 
vard County jail. Jiles, who accepted 
a plea agreement on manslaughter 
charges before his release, had begged 
jail officials to take him back into cus- 
tody because he feared retaliation from 
the victim’s family. (Associated Press) 

Emergency Parking 

After the driver of a fire truck respond- 
ing to an accident in Detroit parked 
the vehicle on a set of train tracks, a 
Chicago-bound passenger train crushed 
the vehicle, according to witnesses, like 
an aluminum can. The driver of the fire 
truck was injured when he ran back 
and tried to get the rig off the tracks af- 
ter someone yelled, "Train coming!" No 
one on the train was seriously injured. 
“It was a $600,000 truck,” executive 
fire commissioner James Mack said, 
adding the incident was “not accept- 
able” and that “we’ll do some training.” 

( Detroit News) 


rt\2VNTniN ^R^NS? 
aiark^t s r^Li 

Organic <5" Local Produce • Scrumptious Full Service Deli 
All Natural Groceries • Fresh Vermont Meat • Pet Products 
High Quality V itamins <5" Supplements • Local Artisan Cheese 
Health & Beauty Products • Wine & Beer 
Bulk Dry Goods, Spices, Liquids, Coflee Gr' Teas 

Open 9-7 Daily • (802) 453-8538 
25 Mountain View St, Bristol 
First left off Mountain Street. Located Behind Shaws. 




YOUR FIXE! 

MAY 14-20 


VervFs't federal 

RESTAURANTS & EVENTS: VERMONTRESTAURANTWEEK.COM 

Vermont's largest 
BIKE SWAP SALE! 

Saturday, May 1st, 9am - 5pm 
Sunday, May 2nd, 12pm - 5pm 

To Consign Your Used Bike.. 

- Bring your bicycle to Earl’s Thursday or Friday, 

April 29th or April 30th, between 10am and 6pm. 

- Bicycle must have value and be in good working 
condition. Big box store bikes not accepted! 

- You receive 80% in the form of a check or 100% 
in-store credit if your bicycle sells. 



CyckrySritness 


802 - 864-9197 
www.earlsbikes.com 



comics +puzzles 

MORE PUZZLES! |||||| MORE COMICS! |||||| MORE FUN! 

CROSSWORD PUZZLE TIM NEWCOMB (P.XX) NEWS QUIRKS & 

(P.XX IN CLASSIFIEDS) RED MEAT (P.XX) FREE WILL ASTROLOGY (P.XX) 



© C A LCO KUn JOSH REYNOLDS 


DIFFICULTY THIS WEEK: ★** 
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©SUDOKU. 

DIFFICULTY THIS WEEK: *** 



★ = MODERATE ** = CHALLENGING ★**= HOO, BOY! — FIND ANSWERS & CROSSWORD IN THE CLASSIFIEDS SECTION 



OGG'S TORLD D*ug Ogg 


Archaeologists discover the fossilized remains of 
Lucy's nearest relative, Linus. 


THE RINSE CYCLE 









THURSDAY, MAY _ 6 6:30-9;30PM 

55 a t THE DOOR, HOSTED AT. • ^==3^ 

wiM be A|oiiAKiiAb tuneA 
oRtkcovetieidecki 
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dr 


Mcfcw'icfci 


ROOMS AVAILABLE AT REDUCED PRICES: 

double occupancy $89 — luxury suites $ 1 79 


Register 

Speed 


CASTROPUB 

at Ye Olde England Inne 

433 MOUNTAIN RD. STOWE 




COME 
SPACE IS 




FERSoIWUS 



W5MEN ^eeku^MEW 

PASS ME THE JAZZ! 

in central VT but still centered on 

:al & jazz), biker (road). 


definitely left of center politically, 
day. maplesong 54 Cl. 1109119 
HAPPY. OUTDOORSY OAL FOR FUN 


For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


my life. jjgb007. 30. Cl. 1102536 
JUST YOUR AVERAGE GIRL ... OR NOT? 

humor. 29andfemale 29. Cl. #117502 
SMART. PRETTY. FUNNY. KINO, FUN 

Prettylady. 54. Cl. #117490 


is missing. 108181. 54 Cl. #108181 


boating hanging w / friends & family. 

I like sports & being athletic. I can get 
down w/ the guys & go out w/ the girls. 

little things... JoMama. 27. Cl. #117520 


GirlinWaiting. 21. Cl. #117498 
THE BREW THAT IS TRUE 


will inspire me. Pearly. 56. Cl #117514 
TRYING SOMETHING NEW 

bike riding, reading, knitting, dining 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 


All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles 
with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, 
habits, desires, 
views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 
Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 


NoT olM IHi 'IMeT? 

You can leave voicemail 
for any of the nice folks 
above by calling: 


W5ME1M W5MEN 

GIRLY GIRL 

dishonesty, jeepgirl. 42 #117550 


serendipityl. 30. CJ, #113506 


SUNNY SMILE SEEKS SAME 

fun! lunamothvt. 45. #117404 
NDGOGRLLVR 

How shall I fit in this wee box? Briefly 


Griffin, too? ndgogrllvr. 30. C), #116257 
FUN-LOVING. CAREFREE CUTIE 

apply! :-p. K9oneKK. 21. Cl. #117375 
SERIOUS & SILLY SEEKS SIMILAR 

you want? Afufnuh. 29, Cl, #117048 

MEN W5MLN 

LOOKING TO HANG OUT? 

hear from you. RedSox8. 40. #111392 




someone. Rockinout. 30. Cl. #117546 
FEMININE MASCULINITY. 

onlyvisiting, 29, Cl. #117440 
SIMPLY LOOKING FOR A DATE 


I LIKE CRUSHING LIFE 

Me: ambitious, fun. clever, witty, 

emotionally). HighFive. 32, Cl. #117517 

MEN Aeeku^MEN 

NICE GUY SEEKS SAME 

totally open & totally caring. You be. 
too. My LTR lasted for such a long 

in Northern NY state & have a small 


pRSFili 5F IHi WEEK: 

WHEN YOU LEAST EXPECT IT 

It would be really nice if a sincere, confident, financially 
secure, independent, broad-shouldered, all-around nice guy 
would find me attractive and compatible. He spontaneously 
contacts me, we hit it off and start working on an endless 
chapter. mnt2flyhi, 59, Q, #117537 


simplylookingforadate. 51. Cl. #111221 


HAPPY AWESOME SINGING VOLVOS 

for awhile. Magicaljake. 20. Cl. #117523 

CRAZY. COOL. NICE. INTERESTING. 
AWESOME 


person. JSimon2S. 20, Cl. #117522 
I'VE GOT DREAMS TO REMEMBER 


WHY IS LIFE? 

neverendingwonderer. 56. Cl. #117045 
FRIENDS. LOVERS OR NOTHING 

laughing. tbhsushi22 22. Cl. #117020 
BREATHE, SMILE. CONQUER. RELAX 

Pe'A'cE. Free2B. 44. Cl. #116923 

NEW VERMONTER LOOKING FOR 
FRIENDS 

once, xlcllll. 34. Cl. #116514 


nice, too. rdefo311. 29, Cl, #117521 




pERSoN%S 


▲a*/ 


WBMPI Aaetagj? 


For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


AD0RA8LE & FUN LOVING 

starsinaugust 20, Cl, 2116981 


BBW4PleasureOate. 32 a. Cl. 1117471 
SEXPOT! SEXPOT! SEXPOTU 

my FAVORITE! If you know what I mean 
knockin’:], dixiejishus. 25. Cl. 2117407 
LOVING LIFE & HAVING FUN 

get in touch funfitllfe. 44. 1117363 
PLEASE & BE PLEASED 

HEALTHY DESIRE FOR SEXUAL PLAY 

TRYING SOMETHING NEW 

lUkeltRoughxxx. 26. #117293 
NUDIST BABE 



SEXFORHOURS 

lately. BellaTouchesYou. 23. 1116714 


CURIOUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles 
with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, 
habits, desires, 
views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 
Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


NoT oN MS 'NeT? 

You can leave voicemail 
for any of the kinky folks 
above by calling: 

1 - 520 - 547-4568 


LIVE LIFE TO THE FULLEST 


& playdates w/ a fun-loving, erotic 

choice is yours. Aster. 37. Cl 2116565 
rrs ABOUT TIME... 

& honest alhinnj2. 30. CJ, 2116546 
WET & READY 

want2play 43 1116430 
TIME FOR A CHANGE 

NewAdventures. 21. Cl, 2116428 
LOOKING FOR PLEASURE. NEED 


rai 


OLDER WOMAN 


eyes. MRright. IB. Cl. 2117548 
FUN. EXCITING & WILLING 


& be pleased, ecrvt 22. 2117505 
IN NEED OF SOME RELEASE! 




LOOKING INTO THE UNKNOWN 

aneed4klnk. 59 2117493 
LET ME PLEASE YOU 

discuss this more. mrl967. 42. 2117489 
DISCREET FUN?!?! 

20-45, reasonably fit who would like 


oMES 


HOOK UP W/ US 

8. Cl, #117470 


COUPLE LOOKIN 4 FUN 

winooskLcouple. 38. 2117442 
TWO LOOKING FOR YOU 

as well. We are a discreet D/D free, 


K!NK oF 1H§ WEEK: 

CURIOSER AND CURIOSER 

I’m here to find intelligent nonjudgmental women 
interested in mutually pleasurable, imaginative, passionate 
encounters. I'm friendly, discreet and considerate, and 
appreciate the same. We all crave intimacy, touch, lust, 
passion, and there are different ways and places to find it; 
this just happens to be one of them. Sensuousendeavors, 
43 , □, #116434 

FROM HIS ONLINE PROFILE: Great sex calls for lots of... 

foreplay. Why rush things? 


further. Thanks. Crunch. 37. 2117477 


NEW TO CENTRAL VERMONT 

guy. just bored. rake53. 30. 2117476 
COLLEGE MALE LOOKING FOR FUN 

goodvibes423. 20. 2117467 
FREE TO HAVE FUN! 

to find 2 women. 18-30, to get in that 




some fun. twoforyou, 33. 2117430 
CURIOUS TWOSOME LOOKING FOR 


taste fultwo. 23. Cl. 2117335 
TWO ON ONE 


COLLEGE STUDENT FOR DISCREET 
ENCOUNTERS 

chemistry, discreet.l. 20. Cl #117447 
HOT. HORNY & HEALTHY 

l, 45. 2117426 


anything. btowncpl03. 25. 2117285 
SEXY PROFESSIONAL COUPLE 

swinging couple. a_cote. 38. B. #117257 


ToO INTENSE? 

GO BACKl PAGE 






isPb v 


If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 


DUNKIN DONUTS DAMSEL 


You: Woman. Me: Man. 1907327 
SHELBURNE RD. SHAW'S 

at the Shaw's. We talked about the odd 

Where: Shaw's on Shelburn Rd. (not 
You: Woman. Me: Man. 1907326 
BURLINGTON BAGEL 


April 12, 2010. Where: Main Street. 
You: Man. Me: Woman. H90731B 


PATS0N09 


17, 2010. Where: Burlington Bagel 
Bakery. You: Man. Me: Man. #907325 

BAT-SHAGGIN-VAN?!? 

You: Mon. Me: Woman. #907324 


You: Mon. Me: Woman. #907316 
ON TW02TANG0 

You live in South Royalton. You are a 

me! Lets talk. When: Wednesday, 
Me: Woman. #907315 


POOL SATURDAY NIGHT 

You: Woman. Me: Man. #907308 
I LOVE YOU. TOO! 

Batman. When: Monday, April 12, 

You: Woman. Me: Man. #907306 
JAZZ ON SATURDAY IN MIDDLEBURY 

You: Man. Me: Woman. #907305 

TALL, VIVACIOUS DANCEFLOOR ANGEL 
(OR DEVIL?) 




Monday. April 12. 2010. Where: Shaw's. 
You: Man. Me: Woman. #907321 

CUTE GUY AMERICAN EAGLE 

mall. You: Man. Me: Mon. #907320 
ARMY GUY ® DUNKIN' D'S 


RE: LONG-LOST FRIEND 

You: Man. Me: Woman. #907314 

CAUGHT MY EYE, 
SLEEPLESSINSTALBANS 

You: Mon. Me: Woman. #907313 
LIKE MOLD 

When: Friday. April 2. 2010 Where: 


OTTWEILER WALKER IN BATTERY 

re act a little giddy & silly. Would you 

uesday, April 13. 2010. Where: Battery 
ark. You: Man. Me: Man. #907310 


ONG-LOST FRIEND 

Woman. Me: Man. #907309 




When: Friday. April 
Where: Waterbury Shaw's, 
iman. Me: Man. #907297 


o (W awl (Wit... 

mistress 

maeve 


% 


10, 2010. Where: The Green Room. 
You: Woman. Me: Man. #907304 

WILL ... YOU CALL ME? 


I've always wondered what it would be like to have 
a partner ask me to do something sexually that 
I'm not comfortable with. I wondered how I would 
react, what I would say. and whether or not I would 
ultimately push myself to try something new. Of 
course, being a relatively 'vanilla" girl who has 
always been with relatively 'vanilla" guys. I've never 
had to really worry about it. 

However, my boyfriend of nine months recently 
told me that he fantasizes about me urinating on 
him. I did my best not to react poorly, but I was 


it's been about two weeks, and neither of us has 
brought it up again. Things have definitely felt 
strained — like a big, yellow elephant is in the room. 

Can you help me understand why he'd want me 
to pee on him? Also, if I were going to try it, where 
would I even begin? I just don't see how it could not 
be totally awkward! 


DmJvG.'lAiUa 


Blockbuster Shelburne Rd., Burlington. 
You: Man. Me: Woman. #907303 

CUTIE PHO SHO 

preferably #20. You're my favorite 

April 5. 2010. Where: Pho Hong. 

You: Man. Me: Woman. #907302 


April 2, 2010. Where: North of Hyde 
Park. You: Woman. Me: Man. #907301 


DOWNER'S CORNER STORE/VTRANS 


Kudos to you for not totally closing the lid on your 
boyfriend's toilet fantasies. As with any fetish, the 
best place to start is with a conversation. Your guy 
could be turned on by water sports because of an 
event in his childhood, or because he likes the idea 
of being overpowered by a woman brandishing a 
golden stream of dominance. The only way to know 
for sure is to ask him. 

After your talk, determine how you feel. 
Remember, you are not obligated to do anything 
that makes you uncomfortable. If golden showers 
aren't your thing, that's OK — he'll just have to keep 
his piss play in fantasy, not reality. 

On the other hand, if you decide you'd like 
to follow the yellow brick road, take it slow and 


shower, preferably on a fi 
both sufficiently turned ( 
try some target practice. The first time might feel 
awkward and strange, but he'll be grateful you're 
even trying it. And. you never know, you might enjoy 
yourself. 


You: Man. Me: Woman. #907299 
WATERBURY SHAWS, FRIDAY NIGHT 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistress®sevendaysvt.cc 
or share your own advice on my blog at 

sevendaysvt.com/blogs 






EARTH DAY 
HAPPENINGS 

WIN AN LG 
WASHER/DRYER! 

In honor of Earth Day. Healthy Living and 

a brand new LG washer and dryer. You can 
fill out a form at Customer Service or do it 
online. One LUCKY WINNER will be chosen 


SHOP! 



LEARN! 

EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT 
PORK $15 

Saturday, April 24th to AM - 1 PM 


SEVENTH GENERATION 

8-PACK PAPER TOWELS 
2-PLY WHITE 

$9.99 /EACH 

REG $16.99 / EACH 

CHECK, OUR NEW, EVERYDAY LOW 
PRICES ON SEVENTH GENERATION 
DIAPERS, LAUNDRY PRODUCTS, 

PAPER PRODUCTS AND MORE! 


BIOKLEEN 

DISHWASHING LIQUID 

$3.79 / EACH 

REG $6.99 / EACH 

BIOKLEEN 

LAUNDRY LIQUID 

$8.49 /EACH 

REG $15.49 / EACH 



GREAT GRAIN 
SALADS $15 

Tuesday, April 27th 5:30 PM - 7:30 PM 


SEVENTH GENERATION 

Thursday, April 22nd 
11 AM -12 PM and 3 PM -6 PM 

The folks from Seventh Gen will be here 
giving out free samples and coupons in 
celebration of Earth Day. 


GET A FREE 
HEALTHY LIVING BAG 
WHEN YOU PURCHASE 
4 HONEST TEAS FOR 85 



222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT 05403 • 802.863.2569 
www.healthylivingmarket.com 








